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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
New Books. 


Sirius. The Wilderness Road. 





A volume of Fiction. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, A Romance of St. Clair’s Defeat and Wayne's Victory. By 
author of “ Concerning Isabel Carnaby,’ “The Farring- J. A. ALTSHELER, author of “In Circling Camps,’’ “A Herald 
dons,” “A Double Thread,” and “ Cupid’s Garden.”’ Uni- of the West,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

s+3 Mr. Altsheler pictures the most thrilling scenes of the movement for 

form edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. expansion when at the end of the eighteenth century the men of Kentucky 
and the old frontier were pushing Westward and Northward to gain new 

A new book by the author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby” and “ The territory. A fascinating story of love and aspiration runs throughout the 

Farringdons” needs no introduction. This book fs a gallery of vivid mintia- vivid scenes on the frontier and in the wilderness. The winning of the 

tures of various pewee of English life. Its unfailing interest will increase heroine by dauntless courage and self-surrender forms a series of vivid and 

the author’s well-earned reputation. dramatic pictures which absorb the reader's {ntereat throughout 








The Woman's Book of Insect Life. 


s t EDITION IN COLORS. 
por Se By JOHN HENRY COMSTOCK, Professor of Entomology in 
A Practical Guide to Physical Development and Cutdoor Cornell University. New Edition. With full-page plates 


b ; ‘ reproducing butterflies and various insects in their natural 
ion. By J.PARMLY PARET. With many illustrations. : ; 
Recreation 4 colors, and with many wood engravings by Anna Botsford 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Comstock, Member of the Society of American Wood En- 


This is a practical guide by a practical writer for the amateur sports gravers. Svo. Cloth, $1.75 net. 
woman, Golf, lawn tennis, sailing, swimming, bicycling, and basket ball . E 7 4 
have each their chapters, and the devotee of any of these sports will find Professor Comstock’s book has taken the first place among popular 
here much that. will be instructive. It is thoroughly illustrated with half guides to the study and identification of Insect life These colored plates 
tone reproductions (all full-page size, with large figures) of instantaneous reproduce insects which he has selected and arranged; and the reproduc 
photographs showing the correct and incorrect methods in the different tion has been under his supervision This edition in colors of his authort 
sports. tative and standard work is necessary for all students of outdoor life 








a ae OF LOVE. The Play of Man. 
18 etters By KARL GROOS, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 


By JULIEN GORDON, author of “Mrs. Clyde,’ “A Puritan Basel, and author of “ The Play of Animals.’’ Translated, 


NE ae with the author's co-operation, by Elizabeth L. Baldwin 

eg , - oth, $4.50. : , 2 : y ir, 

Pagan,” etc. New edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1.5 and edited, with a Preface and Appendix, by Prof. J. Mark 
In these brilliant and passionate letters there may be read a revelation 


of love which will move the imagination and touch the heart of every Baldwin of Princeton | niversity. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
reader. The results of Professor Groos’s original and acute investigations are 

“ The letters are bound to rank high in the mass of epistolary litera- of peculiar value to those who are Interested in psychology and soctology 
ture—fact and fiction—which looms in the season’s output of the army of The piayful manifestations affecting the child himself and those affecting 


publishers.”’—-Advance Notice in St. Louis Republic. his relations to others have been carefully classified 








Appletons’ Dictionary of | | The Mystery of the Clasped 
New York and Vicinity. Hands. 


An alphabetically arranged index to all places, so¢ieties, insti- 


A Romance. By Guy BoorTusy, author of “Dr, Nikola.” 
tutions, amusements, etc. With Maps of New York and 


“My Indian Queen,” etc. No. 298 Appletons’ Town and 








Vicinity and Illustrations. Square 12mo. Paper, 25 cents, Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
net. 
be ory ‘ to ‘a acc omed atyle of directness. anc 
The 1901 edition of this standard guide contains a number of new fllus- its me, v5 ee poh ar oe eee ~ wd? ae ‘leuk _ 
trations, and a new map showing the rapid-traneit route. public, ‘ 











The demand for A SAILOR’S LOG, by Rear-Admiral ROBLEY D. EVANS, has been so great 
that we have been unable to meet it. The FIFTH EDITION is now on 
press and there will be no further delay in filling orders. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to ‘Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line each insertion; 1, 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
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London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross, e 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Studeuts are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for a yg year will begin September 


#6, 1901. H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
Miss ED. Huwreey, ¢2rincipals. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville. 3 
7. TIMOTH Y’ S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. _— 
of School, Miss M. C. CaRTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
SamveEL C. BENNETT. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Yarmouthport. 
LDRIDGE HALL,.—Select School for 
Girls. Healthy location. Especial advantages for 
music, modern languages, domestic Sane, and Eng- 
lish branches, For particulars addr 
Miss SHOVE oF  Friulein GROTE. 








MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
e 24th year. in the sl for , connune open to wo- 
men. 20 received in t ~ eehool ¢ amily. 
he Misses Liaeerr, Principals. _ 
New York, Vieahawen Borough, Depot Lane. 

4 SCHOOL for EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
dren.—Expert educational home treatment. 
MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMANN, Pd.D., Director. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hili. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL, BoarpINe anp Day ScoHOOL 

FoR Greus. For circulars, address Mies C. 8. Jonzs. 
ey Or} Philadelphia, Germantown, 5¥ Hign st- 
Y HOUSE. 
AB i. tu Bryn Mawr and other colleges. 
Address Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept.27. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
8t., New York.—Special students admitted &. reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family, 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


HENRY 8. PRITCHETT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


SUMMER COURSES. 


Twenty-eight courses in eleven departments. 
on — advantages are offered to college graduates 
ach 


“"Catalo, ‘and detafled circulars of information will 
be gone ee on application. 
YLER » Secretary, 491 Boylston St., Boston. 


“The Gilman School 


o Also called 
For Girls ‘The Cambridge School 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 




















Educational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, in the Lecture Room, Y. M. 
C. A., cor. 23d St. and 4th Ave., June 24 to 2y¥, inclusive. 
The terms of admission, fees,” expenses, and privile; 

in any or all Departments 4 we E PAMPHLE 
learned from D oyld ta 1 aed 
which may be hadon aon aay A the Corresponding 
Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard Eaa- 
minations will be examined in New York at the same 
time as the candidates for admission to Harvard Uni- 
versity. All information with regard to these examina- 
tions may be had on application to the Secretary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Portland, Maine. 
JULY 15 to AUGUST 23. 


The Portland Summer School offers exceptional facilt- 
ag for learning to .~- foreign lange es. Courses 
in German, French, Spanish, and A he morning 
hours will be devoted to thorough ‘and systematic 
class work. At table and all school gatherings of any 
nature students will have the privilege of conversing in 
German or French under the direction of their respec- 
tive instructors. Board reasonable. Tuition $15.00. 
For circularsand further particulars, appl to ARNOLD 
WERNER-SPANHOOFD, Central High School, Wash- 





- ington; D. C 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL. 


A new boarding school for boys. Opens October 
8d, 1901. Seven classes. Boys received into the four 


lower classes only. 
TRUSTEES: 


Charles J. Paine, President. 
Henry L. Higginson. Robert Winsor. 
LeBaron R. Briggs. W. Cameron Forbes. 


Addre 
FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master, Concorp, Mass. Mass. 


New York University 


SUMMER COURSES. 
SEYENTH YEAR, JULY 8-AUGUST 16, 
Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments. 


University Heights combines the advantages of eity 
and country. For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. Brown, University Heights, New York City. 


The Jones Summer School 
Of Mathematics and the Languages. 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, JULY s—SEPT. 20. 
Bepid reviews for candidates for admission to COR 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 
Address GEO. Ww. JONES, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL | Y2>:". 


WABAN HALL for Boys. WINDSOR HALL for Girls. 
J. H. Pruuspury and ANNA M. Goopnow, Principals. 


PRACTICAL OUTING. -° Vacation 

School for Bore, Oxford, Me., duly a1 and August, 
tase homes. Study and recreation del sy htfully —_ 
bined. Weekly excursions in geology, botany, ete 
Golfing, swimming, boating, fishing. Coaching trip 
throug h the White Mts. A. . CALDWELL, A.M 























Manual describes the school, Introduction required 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


M188 FLorgnog BaLpwtn, Principal. Within ten 
more than one hundred and twenty bapils have en cred 
Bryn Mawr College from this school wees given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. ne 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds, 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 








School Agencies. 


‘HE gins’ TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Froprictors. 
4 Ashburton Pince, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Was hington 
156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bid ; Minneapolis; 
533 Cooper Bldg., De' Denver; 4 Evans Bid aloosa; 
208 Mich Bivd.. Chicago: 525 Stims'n Bk Los Angeles: 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. — 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Huyssoon & RocKWELL, Megrs., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


is valuable in proportion to its influ- 
An Agency ence, If it merely hears of vacancies 
and tells you that is something, but if it is asked to 
about them recommend a teacher and recom- 


Cw that is more. Ours 
W. BARDEEN. Syracuse, NV, RECOMMends 














ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE, Cottage City, Mass. 


500 Students, 40 Instructors, 


64-page Circular sent free on application to 
WM. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 


Ghe MISSES SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
GIRLS. BRYN MAWR, PA. 
eananenee to Bryn Mawr College. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. Clearness in presenting 
ae thoroughness {n laying foundations. Cata- 








Teachers, ete. 
G2 VERNESS, FRENCH (diplomée) and 


German, desires 4 visiting summer enga y a Ex- 


cellent references, 646 Musgrove German- 


town, Phila. 


“FUTOR, NORTH GERMAN, desires 
summer engagement. First-class references, 
K., 6646 Musgrove St., Germantown, Phila. 


W EXPERIENCED TRAVELLER 
and Tutor will travel in Europe and tutor youths 
during summer, Address Turorine, care of the Nation, 
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May 23, 1901] ‘The Nation. 














| RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Working Principles of Rhetoric 





F, Examined in their Literary Relations and Illustrated with Examples 


By Joun F, GENuNG, Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst College. A 
restudied and reproportioned treatise, based on the author's ‘* Prac- 
4 tical Elements of Rhetoric.” For introduction, $1.40. 

Tuts book, prepared in the conviction that the study of rheto- 
ric is nothing else than the study of literature on its constructive 
q side, treats these ‘‘ working principles,” not as academic rules of 
: must and must not, but as what they most truly are, those vital 
considerations, never superseded or outgrown, which govern real 
authorship in action. 
A new feature is the numerous readings, printed as footnotes 
illustrating the text, wherein are given weighty and pithy remarks 

by the best authors concerning phases of their art. In this way a 

notable amount of rhetorical reading of the highest value is made 

directly accessible. 


Composition and Rhetoric 


By Sara E, H. Lockwoop and Mary Atice Emerson, recently 
Teacher of English in Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 
(Ready in July.) 


Tuts work is planned to provide a course in English, adapted 
to the classical and general courses of study now followed in the 
best high schools and academies. It is logically and naturally ar- 
ranged, and follows closely the cumulative method of treatment, 
It is in harmony with the best scholarship on the subject of com_ 
position and rhetoric, and is eminently practical and teachable . 


Wigwam Stories 


By Mary C. Jupp, Teacher in the Lincoln School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. For introduction, 75 cents, 

Tuis book is planned for a supplementary reader for the third 
or fourth grades in grammar schools. Part I gives sketches of the 
various Indian tribes, their appearance, manner of living, customs, 
etc. Part II tells of their traditions and myths. Part III is devoted 
to the Indian of to-day. his condition and his present beliefs. 

The book has an additional interest in being illustrated by Miss 
Angel de Cora (Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka. ) 








First Studies of Plant Life 





By GeorGe Francis ATKINSON, Professor of Rotany in Corne 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. For introduction, 60 cents. 


In this new book is presented the really unusual and attractive 
combination of high scholarship with a rare felicity in writing for 
young people. The object of the author in presenting these ** First 
Studies of Plant Life” has been to interest the child and pupil in 
the life and work of plants. Part 1V., “Life Stories of Plants, 
the author has presented in the form of biographies. It suggests 
that biographies from the plants themselves are to be read by tl 
pupils. 


Gil y Zarate’s Guzman el Bueno 





Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Syivester Primer, As 
sociate Professor of Teutonic Languages in the University of 
Texas, Austin. For introduction, 75 cents. 


THis play is the best representative of the modern Spanish 
drama and offers an excellent opportunity for the study of the 
literary movement in Spain. Since the edition is intended for ad 
vanced scholars, notes have been sparingly used; but the aim is to 
leave no real difficulty unexplained, and, in the light of the best scho 
larship of the day, to interpret faithfully the thought of the author, 


Edelsteine 








Six select stories by Baumbach, Seidel, and Leander. Edited, with 
an introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Ricuarnp A. MINCK- 
witz, Head of the Greek and Latin Departments inthe Central High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. For ionvedine tion, #) cents, 


THESE six short stories have been selected from the very best 
modern German prose. Thuringia’s woodland breezes in Baum 
bach’s writings, Heinrich Seidel’s longing for nature and rural hap 
piness among the stone masses of the German capital, and Lean 
der’s dreamy fancies cannot but attract attention and awaken inter 
est. Thestories are simple, fullof humorand pathos, well adapted 
to high-school reading, and not unsuited for college work 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 





Teachers, etc. Travel. | Travel. 


PROFESSORSHIPS VACANT. 


et plications will be received by the undersigned for 
air of Classical (especially Latin) Literature in Oo 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, upto July 27. 


lso for a Chair in Modern Lan uages (especially 
French). J. B. McIVER, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Board of "Trustees, 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool 








JAN TED— Gentlemen to teach French 

and history in well-established preparatory 
school. Address, stating qualifications, experience, and 
references, “FRENCH,” this office. 


Financial. 


| IN WHAT 
SHALL [INVEST 





Fast Twm screw Passenger Steamers 
> crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 
8.8. comes SE ALTH'’ (new), 13,000 tons. 
8.8.*NEW ENGLAND,’ 10,600 tons. 
8.8. ‘CANADA,” 9,000 tons 


Portland, Queenstow n, Liverpool 


8.8. Dominion.’ 88. ‘ Vancouven.’ 
s ‘CAMBROMAN.’ 
Unexcelled service— Moderate rates. For 
rates, sailings. and iliustrated 
folder, address 


DOMINION LINE, 
77 State St., Boston; 1128 Broad- 
way, N.Y.; 69 Dearborn st » Chi- 
cago: Guarantee Loan Bul! ding 
Minneapolis. 








GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? = Seni 


IAN AMERICAN, BUFFALO. for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’ 
Hotel and private house accommodations secured ~ 
Surely a vexing question, but we vere aS prices. aoe ane d Tourist Agency. I .LEEYI AND | AINE 
lve it. Our rec- ull in met on on app a 
pnd ailons are absolutely im- AMERICAN QU IDE. & COURIER co., BOSTON, LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON. 
artial. We deal in high class 220 Devonshire 8t., Boston, Mass. Summer Rates: ist cabin, $60 upwards, 





ncome paying securities exclu- 
sively. Our list contains many 


depending on steamer. Splentne steamers “ Devo 
nian" (few), 11,000 tons, June 5; “Cestrian,”’ 0,000 


valuable suggestions. Write for it. Resorts. tons, June 12; “Winifredian’ (new), 10,500 tons 


June 20; “ Devonian” (new), 11,000 tona, July 10; 
“ Tberian™ (new), 6.000 tons, June 15, to London 


Lake Memphremagog | “r:o. novanton « co.. dent Agents, 
E. FI. GAY & Co. CAMP 


tts State Street, Boston. 


VEW YOR 1 20,LBR for the summer, tuily turnianea, exceot | Fr@zZar Parties Abroad. 





b= always oan 


acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with fire- Sailings May 16, June 20, July 6. Five carefully 
places, four tents if desired; boats, near farm for conducted paatien” of the highest standing—fourteen 
fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, —_— ig water, | years’ experience— visitia england, France (Brit- 
post-office-village a mile; no black files ofgt 


_peating, fishing, bathing, | (Berlin and Dresden), Sdiseriand, and Italy. For 


bor mos | tany and Touraine), um, Holland, Germany 





riving, mountain clim ing. tineraries and references address Mrs. M. D. 
We bay and sell bills of exchange and PIN ORKNEY OLBROOK, FRAZAR, 72 Globe Bidg., Boston, Mass 

LETTERS make Cable transfers of money on Eu- 1 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. Arrangements made for giris at a high-class 
rope, Australia, and South Africa; also | __ siniisiiiiiiedaai siady BO CS hool eh de 

make collections and issue Commercial 1 scnee wesees. - 

CREDIT. and Travellers Credits available in all NANTUCKET. | EUROPE SMALL SELECT PARTY OP 

i " J 
subevnnttensl Cesuuae "Certificates of Deposit. Furnished Ocean Cliff Cottages, 16-10 rooms; Studio, | LADIES, SAILING JUNE 19, 








4 rooms, gallery, bathrooms 
BROWN BROTHERS & COo., ano, stable. ear beach. 
limate, location unsu 

NO, 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. EASTMAN JOHN 


1,000 400. Fireplaces. | Three months. Engiand, France. Switzerland, Italy, 
Hotels, saflling, golf, fishing. Germany, Holland, Belgiam. Twe'ifth party. Address 
ap 


BAKBOUR, 


M 
SON, 65 W. 66th 6t., N.Y. | 81 ColumbiaHeights, - -  -  ‘Brooklyn,%. ¥, 
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The Macmillan Company 


Begs to announce Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’ S New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


“RICHARD CARVEL,”’’ the author says, was written as the first of a series of novels which, while in no sense sequels or interrelated in any way, have 


a distinct historical sequence as pictures of American life at different periods. 
In that book we followed the character of the Cavalier, both in the colonial society of Maryland and the fashionable life of London prior to and during the 


early days of the American Revolution. 
The scenes of ** The Crisis”’ are laid in St, Louis, nearly a century later. The heroine of the story, Virginia Carvel, a great-granddaughter of Richard 


Carvel, serves to connect the stories in interest. The hero, Stephen Brice, is a young New England lawyer seeking fortune in the Southern city. 

Among the many characters in the historical setting of the story we meet Grant, a poor farmer—-later, the greatest general in the army; Sherman, presi- 
dent of a small street car line—later also a conspicuous and picturesque figure in the history of his time; and Lincoln, a struggling country lawyer—later as 
President in our greatest national crisis. 


To all who followed the fortunes of Richard Carvel, this charming romance of his great-granddaughter should be filled with 
interest. She sustains most gracefully the family traditions, and in her we can see a nobler, finer Dorothy Manners of the 19th 
century. 

Aside from the narrative, Mr. Churchill has given, with rare skill, a picture of the typical reserved New England gentleman, 
«* fed from within with all the strength of his needs,’’ as opposed to the haughty, brave aristocrat of the South at the time of the 


Civil War. 
His pictures of Lincoln, Grant and Sherman are graphic, as may be noted by the following extracts from letters of Stephen 


Brice to his mother— 
Of Lincoln. 


‘* When he saw me, the President rose to his great height, a sombre, towering figure in black. He wears a scraggy beard now. But the sad smile, the 
kindly eyes in their dark caverns, the voice—all were just the same. I stopped when I looked upon the face. It was sad and lined when I had known it, but 


now all the agony endured by the millions, North and South, seemed written on it. 
**« Don’t you remember me, Major ?’ he asked. The wonder that he had remembered me! I took his big, bony hand, which reminded me of Judge 


Whipple’s. Yes, it was just as if I had been with him always, and he were still the gaunt country lawyer.’’ 


Of Grant. 

‘¢ When the General had finished reading the dispatches, he folded them quickly and put them in his pocket. 

*« Sit down and tell me about this last campaign of yours, Major,” he said. I talked with him for about half an hour. I should rather say talked to him. 
He is a marked contrast to Sherman in this respect. I believe that he only opened his lips to ask two questions. You may well believe that they were worth the 
asking, and that they revealed an intimate knowledge of our march from Savannah. I was interrupted many times by the arrival of different generals, aides, etc. 
He sat there smoking, imperturbable. Sometimes he said ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but oftener he merely nodded his head. Once he astounded by a brief question an 
excitable young lieutenant, who floundered. The general seemed to know more than he about the matter he had in hand.’’ 


Of Sherman. 
** I think his simplicity his most remarkable trait. You should see him as he rides through the army, an erect figure, with his clothes all angular and awry, 
and an expanse of white sock showing above his low shoes. You can hear his name running from file to file; and sometimes the new regiments can’t resist 


cheering. He generally says to the Colonel: ‘ Stop that noise, sir, Don’t like it.’ ’’ 


THE CRISIS 


The parting words of Judge Whipple to Brice are characteristic of that striking personality. 


‘*T sent you to Abraham Lincoln—that you might be born again—in the West. You were born again. I saw it when you came back. I saw it in 
your face, O God,"’ he cried with sudden eloquence, ‘* would that his hands—Abraham Lincoln's hands—might be laid upon all who complain and cavil and 
criticise, and think of the little things in life! Would that his spirit might possess their spirit! ’’ 


The great popularity of « Richard Carvel,’’ 375,000 copies of this novel having been sold, has led the publishers to print 


100,000 copies for the first edition of ** The Crisis.’’ 
The indications are that the first orders will consume the entire stock. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
In size and style it is uniform with ** Richard Carvel,’ being a 12mo, cloth, gilt top, Price $1.50. 
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The Week. 


Are the Cubans merely innocent, 
are they slyly malicious, in their 
port agreeing to the acceptance of the 
Platt amendment? Whichever they are, 
they have left Secretary Root looking 
uncommonly foolish. All his private as- 
surances to the delegates who went to 
Washington, all his labored explana- 
tions of the intent of the Platt amend- 
ment, they have incorporated in the 
majority report and propose to make a 
part of the binding agreement between 
Cuba and the United States! This 
accepting the amendment “substantial- 
ly” with a vengeance. Who Mr. 
Root? He is a secretary. He has no more 
authority to interpret an act of 
gress than has Laura Jean Libbey. But, 
says the Cuban report, he was ‘‘author- 
ized by President McKinley” to bind the 
United States to a certain interpreta- 
tion of the Platt amendment. Then, we 
ask, who is President McKinley? He 
is an executive of the law, not its in- 
terpreter, an official here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, one who has made it 
plain that his promises do not bind even 
his own Administration, and who has 
not the slightest power to fetter the ac- 
tion of his successor. Yet these men 
assume to speak for the United States, 
and the Cubans think, or pretend to 
think, that their words are law! 





or 


re- 


is 
is 


Con- 


“Tt is understood,” say the Cubans 
gravely, on the strength of Secretary 
Root’s confidential explanations, that any 
intervention in Cuba under the Platt 
amendment “shall always be the act of 
the United States, and not of isolated 
agents.”” What is an act of the United 
States? If it is a law of Congress, signed 
by the President, do the Cubans imag- 
ine that any such formality would be 
waited for if an occasion for intervening 
arose? Suppose an American syndicate 
in Cuba should get up a riot or be at- 
tacked by a mob, and call upon the Pres- 
ident to intervene, wouid he wait to 
summon Congress in extra session? We 
trow not. He would promptly send troops, 
and point to the Platt amendment for his 
authority. And that would be his au- 
thority of law, against which all these 
“understandings” of Mr. Root and the 
Cubans would not avail for a moment. 
And who are the “isolated agents” that 
are never to lift a finger® No man knows. 
If Mr. McKinley should shut himself up 
in the White House, he would come un- 
der the definition of an isolated agent, 
but he would act, and act quickly, if the 
need of intervention arose. And how 
can there be that kind of intervention 





which Secretary Root made the guileless 
Cubans think was alone contemplated 

an intervention which 
“interfere with the Cuban Government”? 
How can you assert supreme authority 


would not at all 


The Nation. 


l 


in any country, and yet not interfere with | 


all 
the 


is such 


the supreme authority? It 


gammon that it looks as if Cuban 


report had set out deliberately to make | 


Mr. Root ridiculous 

The minority report, however, is, if 
possible, still harder upon him. It in 
cludes a solemn undertaking by Cuba 


| 
| 


} 
| 


to “help the United States enforce the | 


Monroe Doctrine.’ This is really an in 
sult; byt Secretary Root exposed us to 
it by telling the Cubans that the Monroe 
Doctrine is not 
international 
we 


recognized as a 


part 
that, therefore, 
the 
Cuban independence of foreign Powers. 
As a fact, 
done so, and, international 


law, and 


could not make it basis of 


matter of we have always 


law or 


we have always asserted our determina- | 
tion to maintain the Monroe Doctrine in | 


the face of a world in arms. But now we 
find it among the things which Secre- 


of | 


not, | 


tary Root gave away (including him- 

self) in his efforts to wheedle the Cu 

bans into accepting the Platt amend- 
ment. So we suffer the humiliation of | 
having 1,500,000 Cubans, without army 
or navy, generously coming forward to 
“help” 76,000,000 proud Americans to 


maintain their fixed national policy. It 
is high time that the shades of the im- 
mortal Monroe paid a visit to the War 
Department. 





The Times feels confident that Secre 
tary Root did not tell the Cuban Com- 


missioners that the naval stations 


of | 


the United States in Cuba would never | 


be used as vantage points of interven- 
tion. “Nor,” it continues, “did 
[Root] give them any explanation 
interpretation of the law save to point 
out its plain meaning.” This 
question of veracity. The report of the 
Commissioners recites in detail certain 
promises which Mr. Root gave them 
verbally. In order to make a perma- 
nent record of them and to hold the 
United States responsible for them, they 
propose to have them added as an ap- 
pendix to the Constitution of Cuba. Is 
it probable that these high officials in- 
vented the promises which they say 
that the American Secretary gave them 
by the authority of the President? At 
all events, nobody’s denial that he gave 
them will be accepted except his own. 
If he allows the record of the Cuban 
Commissioners to go uncontradicted, it 
will pass into history as it now stands. 


raises a 


Whether or not it is “the first time in 
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he | 


or | 









the 
have beg 
their 


world’s 


the 
remain on 


history that invaded 
ged the 


ho 


invaders to 
read in 
of 
army 


soil,” American could 
Tuesday's dispatches the 
Pekin 
thrill 


rarely 


tribute all 


classes in to our 


retiring 
that the Chinese 
evoked The 
diplomatic poliey 
of offi 
the soldiers on the spot have 
of 
of 


some 


without a im 


broglio has wise 


moderation of our 
the 
cers and 
the 


standing, 


and admirable conduct 


our 


been occasion much misunder 
indignant 
of the 
that 
from Pekin the good wishes 
of whom they 
temporarily governed All this is 


ter for unqualified congratulation, and 


and 
part 


Powers It is 


even 
of 


enough 


pro 


test, on the other 


our treo; 
carry away 


and regrets those have 


mat 


Provost-Marshals Major Robertson and 
Capt. Tillson have won as honorable a 
name as can be gained in reckless 
charge or desperate escalade. It would 
be easy to miseonstrue the situation 
to argue that since our temporary rule 
has been beneficent to the Chinese, we 
have assumed a responsibility that we 


may not with honor put off. How little 


can such a sophistry stand before the 
brave and friendly reply of Capt. Till 
son to his two thousand memorialists 

“The United States does not maintain an 
army for the purpose of furnishing the city 
of Pekin with good municipal government 
and as a business proposition your appe ] 
for the United States forces to remain long 


er in Pekin has little to stand upon.” 


will be 
Tillson 
at 


which 


These 
Capt. 
hint 
ity” 


hard words to many, and 
himself felt to 
“broader principles of human 
delay 
But the broader principle is more likely 
to that the work 
their destiny in the 
should 
at 


impelled 


might his departure 


require Chinese out 


Chinese way than 


that they continue under Euro 


pean tutelage their own expense 


with much force, 
in his speech before the Asiatic 
night, that it is 


Minister Conger said, 
Soc lety 


on Thursday 


necessary 


toclear our minds of the notion that a 
great trade is to be had in China for the 
asking. Some persons seem to think 
that an open door to the com 
merce of 400,000,000 people means 
the immediate sale to each  be- 


nighted Chinaman of a suit of clothes, 
Unfortu 
trade, 


a piano, and an automobile 
nately, the 


for a half-century 


statistic of Chinese 
back, 


show 


negative these 


golden dreams, and only a small 
though steady advance in foreign com 
What else 


swarming 


merce. is to be expected in 


dealing with millions who 
have, judging by our standards, neither 
The well-known 


the Crédit Lyonnais, 


wants nor resources? 
French institution 
has been for several years carrying on an 
expert investigation into the possibilities 
of Chinese trade. It sent out technical 


agents and employed skilled merchants, 
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who gathered together a great mass of 
valuable and probably unique material. 
Now what was the answer drawn from it 
as to the question whether the commer- 
cial openings in China would, within a 
reasonable time, justify the founding of 
a Chinese branch of the Crédit Lyon- 
nais? It was an answer Clearly in the 
negative. This conclusion is one in 
which a man of such old experience in 
China as Sir Robert Hart agrees. At the 
same time he and the others who know 
most about the subject are confident that 
in cautious and judicious ways a large 
and profitable Chinese trade can be built 
up. 


President McKinley assured the San 
Francisco workingmen on Saturday that 
all his public life had been devoted to 
effort to ‘give the workingmen the best 
opportunity, the best chance for good 
wages and steady employment.” But is 
his present effort to invade foreign mar- 
kets consistent with the desire for such 
good wages? Not if what he said in 
1890 is true. He then laid down plainly 
the only conditions under which, in his 
judgment, we could “invade the world’s 
market.” There would have to be, he 
affirmed, with that beautiful lucidity just 
extolled by Senator Hoar to the Home 
Market Club, a “levelling down through 
every channel’; “our habits of living 
would have to be changed”; “our wages 
cut 50 per cent, or upwards”; “harsher 
conditions and greater sacrifices would 
be demanded of the masses.” “‘With me,” 
added the introducer of the McKinley 
Bill, “this is a deep conviction, not a 
theory.”’ Who would have expected that 
scholar to be going up and down the 
land in less than eleven years, preaching 
the urgent need of foreign markets* If 
he was right then, he is wrong now. We 
believe, it is needless to say, that he was 
wrong then and is right now. His present 
mistake, however, is to refer to his past 
record in such matters. It contains aw- 
ful artillery enfilading his position of 
to-day. But then, we know that poli- 
ticlans of a certain class will never get 
over a readiness “life-long convictions 
to extemporize.”’ 


The people of Buffalo are to be con- 
gratulated on the formal opening of 
their great Pan-American Exposition 
on Monday last. They may, with entire 
confidence, appeal to the country for 
support of their undertaking, not only 
because the Exposition offers to the in- 
dividual a‘large return for a compara- 
tively small outlay of time and money, 
but because it is a display of public 
spirit worthy of hearty encouragement. 
This Exposition surpasses its predeces- 
sors in several important respects. 
Throughout the grounds the limitation 
of space has generally resulted in a 
very careful selection of exhibits. Then, 
too, the Federal Government, profiting 





by its experience in former expositions, 
and availing itself of material acquired 
in the Spanish war, has made its exhibit 
more attractive than ever before. The 
recent remarkable developments in the 
construction of vehicles of all kinds 
gives the exhibition in the Transporta- 
tion Building great distinction. The elec- 
trical display, for which the power is 
supplied from Niagara, is likewise un- 
rivalled. But more interesting, perhaps, 
than anything else, is the special collec- 
tion of products from the whole conti- 
nent, an ocular demonstration of the 
enormous variety and richness of the re- 
sources of the two Americas. And the 
Exposition includes not merely the prod- 
ucts of the soil and the mechanic arts, 
but of the fine arts as well. Most visitors. 
however, will carry away, not so much a 
memory of individual features, as a gen- 
eral impression of the buildings and 
grounds. Some of the best architects of 
the country have been employed, and 
they have been eminently successful. In 
a space a mile long by half a mile wide. 
they have arranged buildings, lakes, 
canals, gardens, and lawns in a beautiful 
and harmonious whole. The scene at 
night, when on every building the princi- 
pal lines of wall, roof, and decorations 
are brought out in rows of incandescent 
lamps, is one of marvellous splendor. 


The news from Washington that Sec- 
retary Hay is inclined to look more fa- 
vorably than heretofore on the Panama 
Canal, will be received more calmly 
now than it could have been at any for- 
mer time in the growth of public opin- 
ion on the Canal question. The Hepburn 
bill, which passed the House while the 
Canal Commission was still at work on 
its survey, was not the result of any ma- 
tured opinion on the merits of the two 
canal projects, or on the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, or on any rational motive 
under the sun. It was an explosion of 
gas that had been accumulating for a 
quarter of a century. The force of the 
explosion has been largely dissipated, 
and a time has come when we can ap- 
proach the subject with something like 
an open mind. Hitherto it has been as- 
sumed that the Panama Canal, being a 
French project, was hostile to us, and 
must, therefore, be thwarted at every 
opportunity. Even the bankruptcy of the 
Lesseps Company did not satisfy us. We 
wanted to have punishment visited upon 
the Panama concern after death, and this 
feeling of animosity contributed its quota 
to the vote for the Hepburn bill. Now 
that the fumes of the outburst in Con- 
gress have passed away, there is a 
chance to see the real merits of the 
question, and it is facilitated by the offer 
of the Colombian Government to put us 
on the same footing at Panama as Nica- 
ragua offers us in her territory. The peo- 
ple of the United States, ‘who are to pay 
the bill, have to ask themselves only 
the question which route is the best, the 





cheapest, the quickest of attainment. 
Granted that we can have our choice on 
equal terms as to ownership, title, con- 
trol, which of the two would a syndicate 
of capitalists elect to put its money into? 





The violent strike of street-car men 
at Albany has been settled, the union 
having yielded the main point at issue. 
Naturally and properly, these grave la- 
bor troubles have revived discussion as 
to the feasibility of adopting some sys- 
tem by which similar difficulties may be 
avoided in future. Every year makes it 
seem more intolerable to the public that 
a great system of transportation should 
be disturbed, and the convenience of a 
whole city interfered with for days, and 
even weeks, because a controversy over 
terms of work has arisen between em- 
ployers and employed. Popular feeling 
is strongly in favor of arbitration, and 
a voluntary recourse by both sides to 
that way of settlement is always hailed 
with enthusiasm. But this is some- 
times out of the question. In the AI- 
bany case, for example, it was simply 
not to be thought of that the employers 
should admit the slightest doubt as to 
their position on the fundamental de- 
mand of the employees—that several 
faithful and satisfactory men should be 
discharged because they refused to join 
the union. The managers of the com- 
pany would have been false to their duty 
as citizens if they had consented to ar- 
bitrate such a question—it would be 
like arbitrating the issue whether a 
man accused of no crime has a right to 
life and liberty. 





A mass meeting was held in Cooper 
Union on Thursday evening to censure 
the Court of Appeals for two de- 
cisions which are construed to be 
inimical to labor. One of the de- 
cisions was on the Prevailing-Rate- 
of-Wages Law, the other on the 
State Stone-Dressing Law, both of which 
were held by the court to be unconsti- 
tutional. The usual speeches were made 
in denunciation of the judges as the 
tools of capital; and those who took 
part in the meeting exhorted each other 
to see to it that better men are elected 
to the bench hereafter. As there hap- 


- pened to be a strike and a riot going 


on at Albany, where the Twenty-third 
Regiment, a Brooklyn organization, had 
been called into active service, a large 
part of the wrath which had been bot- 
tled up for the judges was discharged 
at the soldiers. They were called whip- 
per-snappers, counter-jumpers, and va- 
rious other names of ignominy. It was 
assumed by the speakers that they had 
gone to Albany to shoot down the strik- 
ers at the instance of capitalists, and in 
the service of oppressors of human kind, 
and because they liked that kind of 
sport. But everybody knows that they 
went in obedience to the law of the State 
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and to their oath of duty, and that they 
went against their private inclinations. 


While there is nothing disquieting in 
the resumption of gold exports from 
New York to Europe, the circumstances 
offer a good deal of curious interest. 
It is pretty well understood by this time 
that New York is at present a 
for international redistribution of gold, 
in much the same way that London has 
long been. We ship gold to France or 
England either because we have more 


centre 


balances on hand than are just now 
needed, or because the European mar- 
kets need them more than we do. If 


we could not spare this gold, we cer- 
tainly should not send it. There 
however, a somewhat unusual combina- 
tion of events which has served to fa- 
cilitate the movement. To begin with, 
our New York bankers lately bought 
$50,000,000 worth of consols from the 
British Exchequer, and these are being 
paid for. Then, in connection with the 


is, 


recent “corner” incident, extremely 
heavy purchases have been made by 
New York of London’s Northern Pa- 


cific holdings. Finally—and this is no 
doubt the more immediately important 
influence—Paris bankers have under- 
written an $80,000,000 Russian Gov- 
ernment loan, and are recalling their 
credit balances for the purpose. Prob- 
ably this situation alone would not have 
affected us, because this country owes 
little or nothing to France on balance, 
while Paris has plenty of European cred- 
its of its own. But the very fact that 
these Paris balances—many of which 
had been loaned out in the London mar- 
ket—are now being called in, has nat- 
urally caused a void in the Lombard 
Street supply, which American capital is 
quietly filling. As might have been ex- 
pected, the gold movement is arranged 
by shipment direct from New York to 
aris. By this means, Paris credits Lon- 
don with the payment of the recalled 
French capital, and London credits New 
York with the requisite new advances. 
One fact in the general financial situa- 
tion was conclusively proved by the re- 
cent Northern Pacific corner. Whatever 
else might be argued or denied regard- 
ing the incident, it indicated beyond 
dispute the existence of an unparalleled 
amount of capital, subject to the imme- 
diate demand of bankers. An operation 
involving the acquisition not only of 
$80,000,000 common stock, but also of 
the greater part of $75,000,000 preferred, 
speaks for itself on this point. The con- 
clusion suggested by the virtual corner 
of last week’s Chicago corn market is ex- 
actly similar. Corners in grain usually 
result from a sudden and unexpected de- 
ficiency in supplies, as a result of which 
contracts for future delivery, based on a 
different expectation, become impossible 
of fulfilment. In such case, the opera- 
tor holding even a limited share of these 








may exact what 
Something like this 


cornered contracts 
terms he pleases. 


occurred on the New York market, after | 


the corn crop failure of 1894. Until mid- 


summer that year the crop had promised | 


well; but the blight of July and August 
destroyed more than one-fourth of it; 
contractors could not “‘cover,’’ and the 
New York price had by September risen 
from 45 to 65 cents per bushel, 

however, 


The present crop position, 


is not at all analogous to that of 1894. 


There was no failure or deficiency in 
the last corn crop season; the actual 
yield was in fact the largest in four 


years, and the fourth largest in our his- 
tory. As for the crop of 1901, that is as 
yet hardly planted. Even 
“visible supply” in American storehouses 
stands atseventeen million 
which is larger to-day by 1,100,000 bush- 


the so-called 


bushels, 





| Washington 


els than it was a year ago, when corn | 


sold for barely half as much per bushel 


Yet 


“corner” appears 


as it brought on May 15 at Chicago. 
Mr. Phillips’s Chicago 


to have been as complete in its way as | 
any in the history of the trade, and he | 
has been able to ask his own price from | 


the unhappy “shorts” for refraining from 
driving them into bankruptcy. 
instance, as in the Northern Pacific cor- 
ner, the immense amount of capital at 


the command of the operators engaged is | 


really the most striking phenomenon of 


In this | 


all. It is merely another index to the 
abnormal disparity which has for so} 
many months existed between the sup- 


ply of American capital and the field for 
its investment. Considering what the re- 
sults of this excess have been, it 
tunate that, with the enormous new 


is for- 
is- 
sues of railway securities impending on 
the market, this position is likely soon to 
return to equilibrium. 





A decision of the Supreme Court 


even 





of | 


Ohio, sustaining the old Civil-Service 
Commission in Columbus, and ousting | 

| 
the new Commission appointed by the | 


new Democratic Mayor of that city, is 
a gratifying triumph for the merit sys 
tem, and for decency in politics. Mayor 
Hinkle had the 
ers without even the formality of pre- 
ferring charges against them, and mere- 
ly because, as he afterwards explained, 
of a difference of opinion between them 
and himself over the construction 
statute. His action violated the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the law creating the 


removed Commission- 


of a 


Commission, which provided that the 
term of no more than one member 
should expire within the same year. 


This was undoubtedly intended to make 
it impossible for a new Mayor imme- 
diately to appoint a Commission of his 
own choosing, and Mayor Hinkle’s dis- 
regard of this wise provision was gen- 
construed as having dic- 
by the Democratic office-seekers, 


erally been 


tated 


who have long been hungry in Colum- 
The court’s support of the Com- 


bus. 





mission should strengthen its hands for 
the enforcement of the 

The first session of the Legislature 
the Territory of Hawaii does not appea 
to have cone much to raise ind po 
tics to a higher plane Hlorse i) 
squabbling, dawdling, a f 
seem to have been the ef n as or the 
legislators. They closed the rislativ 
term at loggerheads with G Dole 
whom they vainly urged to extend thi 
time of the regular sessior In an of 
ficial communication to the Senat: ‘ 
plainly told the members that they had 
been “wasteful, both of time and money 


and that he would do no more than « 


a special session, for the passage of th: 
neglected appropriation bills, and for 
that purpose only. In reply, the angry 


legislators are sending 
asking the President for 
of the 
he did not do his exact duty is not evi 
dent. If it 
islature it 
mark. 


tent 


removal Governor jsut wherein 
comes to removing, the 
elf f 
Undignified conduct and per 
of the public bus 


would furnish a shinins 


obstruction 


certainly do not entitle 


tures to Gov. Dole 


The English Army 


reading by a good majority on Th 


day night, but this is far from making it 


certain that its final enactment into law 


in its present form is assured, or that 


if it is 
regiments 


there will result the actual 
Mi 
He 


1 defending his 


and armament whicl 


Brodrick has written down on paper 
himself, in explaining a 
bill, had to admit 
grave doubts if enli 


that there were 
stment would fill 


, the 


troop at 


his skeleton army 
lish 


Santiago, ha 


Capt. Lee 
officer 


Who Wa our 


criticis Government 


scheme for raisi 


Ing 
writing especially to 


compared with the 
the pay offered is not high enough. Re 
cruiting 


the 


Officers are really te 7 out 


into labor market, y¢ re not 


} 
like 


to bid anything 


The last Punch has a cartoon sho 

an artisan and a farmer’ | 

different to the King e! e unte it 
were made “worth thelr: ! \ oO 
Continental opinion respecting Er } 
army reform, we suppose that it was 
pretty accurately expressed Marshal 
Ratzenhofer of the Austrian army, when 
he said at Vienna, speaking of the reve 
lation of English milita weakne 
“What will England do? Simply no 
thing. The same as it did after the 
Crimea, the Indian mutiny, the Afghan 
war—-nothing 4 nation like the British 
is too deeply imbued with its political 
constitution, especially in relation to 
the army. to exchange its character 
Minor collateral changes there may be 


but there will be no thought of consecrip 


tion.” 
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LODGE’S MONROE MADNESS. 


If we did not know that men with 
an obsession find every occasion a fit 


one for airing it, we might be surprised” 


at Senator Lodge’s speech at the open- 
ing of the Pan-American Exposition on 
Monday. What he did was to convert, 
so far as in him lay, a great exhibition 
of the industrial and peaceful arts into 
a general hurling about of threats and 
firebrands and death. President Mc- 
Kinley’s telegram of greeting expressed 
the hope that no cloud would rest upon 
the “festival of peace and commerce,” 
and that the exhibition would prove 
that our prosperity is “fruitful of no- 
thing but good to our elders in the 
brotherhood of nations.” Not so Lodge. 
He had but the most perfunctory words 
about trade and commercial expansion, 
and warmed to his task only as he 
grew warlike. To him the chief “mes- 
sage” of the Exposition, as well as “our 
highest hope,” was that renewed and 
formal notice should be served by it 
upon Europe that we are more than ever 
determined “jealously to maintain the 
doctrine of Monroe”! 

Putting aside his shocking perversion 
of time and place, we have to ask whe- 
ther it is the Monroe Doctrine which 
Senator Lodge is maintaining, or some- 
thing of his own invention. We have 
before remarked in his speeches that 
“charm of perpetual novelty” which was 
said to exist in Lacordaire’s sermons— 
and for the same reason, that the speak- 
er invented his own history and theol- 
ogy as he went along. His latest Mon- 
roe novelty is to the effect that Germany 
is not to be allowed to acquire a coal- 
ing-station anywhere on this  hemi- 
sphere. That is not his explicit language, 
but that is what he means. His words 
“We cannot—we will not—-permit 
iny great military Power to enter this 
hemisphere, settle down by our firesides, 

and from some point of van- 
offer an eternal menace to our 
So much for the threat to Ger- 
many; now for the threat to Venezuela: 
“tinder no conditions, under no stress 
of circumstances, can the smallest island 
or the most barren promontory on either 
continent ever be ceded or sold [or even 
leased, he said in another sentence] 
to one of the great Powers of Europe.” 
We say clearly Germany and Venezuela, 
since no one can doubt that what Lodge 
is driving at is the reported effort of 
the German Government to lease a tiny 
island off the coast of Venezuela for a 
coaling station. It is certain that the 
Senator's defiant words will be at once 
telegraphed to Germany, and will fur 
nish to the Berlin Post one more exam- 
ple of that “Impertalistic fanaticism” 
which it thinks is now regnant in the 
United States. 

Ts there anything in the Monroe Doc- 
trine, except as Lodge slips it in, which 
would prevent Venezuela from leasing to 
Germany a barren island for a coaling 


are: 


tage 
peace,” 





station? Not a word. “Interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing or control- 
ling’ was the thing President Monroe 
could not allow European nations to 
attempt in South America. But to pay 
good money for the use of an untenant- 
ed rock in the ocean, with the entire 
consent of the owner, is neither oppres- 
sion nor control. If the growing needs 
of German commerce, and the conve- 
nience of her cruisers, make it worth 
while to dump a lot of coal on an island 
in the Caribbean Sea, the Monroe Doc- 
trine gives us no more title to object to 


it than does the Kantian doctrine of 
space and time. And why should a 
foreign coaling station thousands of 


miles from us—Lodge’s “fireside,” we 
know, is in the tropics, but the rest of 
us are more at home further north—be 
an “eternal menace to our peace’? Is 
our own coaling station off the Mexi- 
can coast a menace to the peace of Mex- 
ico? Are we not ourselves the ones who 
are menacing, if, with Lodge, we say to 
Venezuela that she shall not do what 
she will with her own? Senator Lodge 
correctly states the Monroe Doctrine as 
guaranteeing the “absolute indepen- 
dence” of the South American republics. 
But how can they be absolutely inde- 
pendent if forbidden to sell or lease an 
island off their shores? Yet Lodge tells 
them they cannot do it. One would like 
to know, however, his authority for go- 
ing counter to a genuine part of the 
Monroe Doctrine with a fraudulent ver- 
sion of it drawn out of his own hat. 
The Massachusetts Senator seems 
sublimely unconscious of the terrible 
discrepancy between his words and his 
acts. He appeals to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. What was that, in its essence, 
but a protest against a colonial policy? 
The American continents, said the fa- 
mous message of 1823, were not to be 
considered as subjects for “future colo- 
nization by any European Power.” The 
emphasis was not more upon the word 
European than upon the word coloniza- 
tion. It was government at a distance, 
rule arbitrarily imposed across the 
ocean, that was the offensive thing. Ex- 
actly this was the contention of Secre- 
tary Olney in his Venezuelan  corre- 
spondence with Lord Salisbury. The 
Monroe Doctrine, he said, looked to the 
“unnatural” government of a peaple by 
another people 4,000 miles away. With 
what a fine grace, then, does Senator 
Lodge appeal to this Doctrine, at the 
very moment that his own country, he 
leading the way, is imposing an “un- 
natural” and arbitrary rule on a people 
7,000 miles away! The consistency of 
this is as gratifying as is the assertion 
that a naval station is an eternal men- 
ace to our peace, made by a man who 
is telling the Cubans that the naval sta- 
tions which we mean to extort from 
them will be the sure bulwark of peace. 
Senator Lodge is a dangerous man 


simply because he has made himself the 
spokesman of those people in this coun- 





try who, with Hamlet, consider their 
thoughts nothing worth unless they are 
bloody. He broods upon war. He can- 
not address the most peaceful gather- 
ing, like the Home Market Club, with- 
out calling to arms. For mere com- 
merce, for industrial triumphs, he cares 
not a straw. He was chief mischief- 
maker in bringing the canal treaty to 
wreck, and what he thought of the great 
exporting interests of this country he 
showed when he defeated the French 
reciprocity treaty, at the behest of a 
manufacturer of bogus jewelry. The 
only serious national occupation he 
considers to be war. The old legend of 
the fiend who tore his master in pieces 
for lack of employment, seems to be 
his principle of political action, and he 
means to keep the people occupied with 
war lest they tear him in pieces. The 
course he urges he knows as well as 
the next man to be folly, but he prob- 
ably thinks, as Guizot said of France, 
that the nation is capable of any folly, 
provided it be a military folly. This 
leading and ambitious Republican Sen- 
ator, this misrepresentative of educat- 
ed and industrial Massachusetts, this 
stirrer up of international hatred and 
strife, is evidently a man that President 
McKinley will have to keep his eye on 
if he does not want his policy of peace 
and trade with all nations tumbled into 
ruin, 


MR. BRYAN ON STOCK GAMBLING. 


When Mr. Bryan started his weekly 
newspaper, there was a wide curiosity 
to see what views were held by a man 
who had been twice nominated by his 
party for the Presidency, and who had 
made a stout campaign in both in- 
stances. As the weeks passed by, how- 
ever, the interest in his sayings fell off, 
and it has now dwindled to almost no- 
thing. This decline in the attractions 
of the Commoner is due, in part, to the 
belief that the Democratic party will 
not nominate him for President in 1904, 
and still more to the fact that there is 
very little in his newspaper that is 
worth a serious man’s attention. Fi- 
nance has been Mr. Bryan's strong hold 
on his followers in the West and South. 
yet this is the weakest part of his equip- 
ment. His speech on the cross of gold 
and the crown of thorns at the Chicago 
Convention in 1896 undoubtedly gave 
him the nomination which was really 
due to Richard P. Bland, and would 
probably have gone to the Missourian if 
the delegates had not been swept off 
their feet by the outburst of the Ne- 
braska orator. But the cross of gold 
and the crown of thorns would not bear 
a five months’ investigation before the 
people. So Candidate Bryan went up 
like a rocket and came down like a 
stick. His second nomination was not 
due to any views he held on finance, but 
was rather in spite of them. It was the 
result of sentiment rather than of prin- 
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ciple. Now the sentiment has died out, 
and there is no principle left on which 
to build a new political edifice. The 
silver question, as a party issue, is “as 
dead as Julius Cesar.” It is doubtful 
if the Democratic party in a single 
State, except those where silver-mining 
is an important industry, would now 
accept the plank which Mr. Bryan caus- 
ed to be put into the last national plat- 
form on that subject. In fact, several 
of the Southern delegations took it with 
extreme reluctance last year. 

Mr. Bryan himself has been very mum 
cn that subject since the campaign end- 
ed, but he has been casting about for 
some other issue in the field of 
romics. The subject of Trusts has been 
much in his mind of late, and he finds 
the recent panic in the stock market a 
very good text to preach upon. In last 
week’s Commoner he says that the rec- 
ord of Wall Street’s doings is “an in- 
dictment against our boasted civiliza- 
tion,” and that it is a reflection on the 
intelligence of the country and on the 
conscience of the people. 
in this vein, he says: 


eco- 


Continuing 


“It is little less than amazing that a few 
men should be permitted to corner the mar- 
ket for their own selfish purposes, beat 
down the price of one stock and boom the 
price of another stock, demoralizing busi- 
ness and jeopardizing the interests of all 
classes of society. How will the historian 
describe an age in which a petty thief is 
severely punished while great criminals go 
unwhipped? It often takes an object-les- 
son to arouse the people to the evils of a 
bad system, and the recent fluctuations in 
the stock market, costly as they have been, 
will be cheap if they lead to legislation 
which will put an end to stock gambling, 
erroneously described as ‘business.’ ”’ 

No doubt Mr. Bryan here reflects the 
opinions of a great many people. No 
doubt the panic on the Stock Exchange 
made a strong impression on the public 
mind prejudicial to the groups of capi- 
talists who have combined, in one way 
and another, to stifle competition in rail- 
roads and manufactures. Yet in fram- 
ing an indictment it is not safe to deal 
in generalities. One must offer particu- 
lar facts, and present them in such 
shape that the court and jury can 
separate truth from falsehood. What 
was there in the recent stock 
panic to warrant the belief that cer- 
tain persons were “cornering the market 
for their own selfish purposes’? All the 
facts are opposed to that contention. The 
men who bought the stocks did not want 
the market to be cornered. They wanted 
the stock, not differences in the price 
of it.. A corner was directly contrary to 
their interest. When it developed that 
the stock they had bought could not be 
delivered, they were chagrined and dis- 
appointed, because they had loaded them- 
selves down with shares at a high price 
which might not, after all, secure the 
control they were aiming at. 

Again, how were these men ‘“‘demor- 
alizing business’? Presumably Mr. 
Bryan means that they were tempting 
the unwary to join in a stock gamble. 
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Mr. Bry to 
tion which will put an end to stock gam- 
bling as a result of the recent fluctua- 
in the We 


we do not see any such tendency on the 


an looks forward legisla- 


tions market. confess 


surface of public opinion. The people 
the the stock 
market and attend to their own private 


who resist seductions of 


business, are not concerned to put an 


end to the buying and selling of securi- 
ties at public vendue; while those who 
occasionally dabble in stocks do so on 
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THE ENGLISH LIBERALS. 

It Mr. believe, that 
we owe the vamping of an ancient wit- 
ticism. “Yes,” he Liberal 
friend, “you have really a splendid par- 
All that lack 
a leader.” In search of both, or 
fession that they have neither, the 


is to Jalfour, we 


said to a 


n issue and 


in 


ty. you is a 
con 
Lib 
erals last week held a three-days’ con 
Bradford. 


unity. 


vention at The main cry was 


party Divisions and heart-burn 
ings among the Liberals have been 
1895. 
lysis of the Opposition has been a cause 
of to thoughtful 
Only the other day the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was deploring it to some 
Liberals. “But I will tax 
Sir Michael 
He has not yet done it, how- 


no 
torious since The resulting para- 


regret Conservatives. 


depressed 


you into unity,” added 
cheerfully. 
ever. John Morley and a few Liberals 
voted even for the coal tax. It and the 
sugar tax and the increased income tax 
are producing a certain amount of dis 


cord among the Conservatives; but they 
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do not heal the differences of the Lib 
erals. 

The old personal bitterness between 
Liberal leaders has largely disappeared 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Har 
court are no longer at daggers drawn 
Yet neither is in a position to command 
Liberal harmony and enthusiasm, even 
with the hearty support of the other. 
Sir William is too old and too tactless to 
be thought of as the leader whom the 
party requires Lord Rosebery is too 
uncertain, both of himself and of his 
policy. He spurted up in momentary ac 
tivity at the time of the last general 


election, and made muchof a programme 


of “sane” and “Liberal” Imperialism 
To exemplify it, he put up at Newcastle 
Capt. Lambton, the naval hero of the 
siege of Ladysmith; but that gallant 
etficer was badly beaten at the polls, and 


since then Lord Rosebery has sought the 


consolations of literature Nor is there 
any other real leader on the horizon 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
done very well in the thankless task 
of leading a disorganized Opposition in 
the House of Commons; but no one 
thinks of him as the man to weld the 
factions together and recreate a spirited 
and triumphant Liberalism Sir Ed 
ward Grey and Sir Henry Fowler are 
able and respected men, either of whom 
might come in for the reversion of the 
Liberal leadership some day; and Mr 
Asquith has great talent and personal 
force, which would pretty surely carry 
him to the front if the radical and so 
cial-reform wing of the Liberals were 
to become dominant. But all these 


peculations about who the leader might 


he are only another way of confessing 
that no leader exists. Lacking a Glad 
stone, with his indomitable and infe¢ 
tious energy and high moral enthu 


siasm, the Li’ erals are not likely to take 


their leadership out of commission for 


ome time to come. 


A man would arise if there were a 
clear and burning issue, but unfortu 
nately there is not. Except in petty dé 
tails, the policy of the Liberals is not 


essentially different at present from that 


of the Conservatives. Both are pledged 
to see the Boer war through both are 
for an enlarged army; both are for the 
increased taxes necessary to foot the 
bills; both are agreed that ocial legis- 
lation must wait till there is money in 
the public purse to pay for it of 
course, the Liberals go through the mo- 


They 


rom 


find fault, 
they offer 
ind up to be count- 


tions of an Opposition 
they attack the 
amendments, they st 


Gove ent 


ed and cheer loudly when the Minis- 
try’s majority falls below the normal, 
as it has done many times of late; but 
all that brings them no nearer power. 
Yet the Government show many signs of 
weariness. The Ministry seems certain 
to be reorganized soon An alert and 
hopeful Opposition, with a dashing 


leader, could probably drive the Tories 
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out of office in a few months. But as 
it is, the last thing the Liberals really 
desire is power. They would not know 
what to do with it. Thiers said in 1832: 
“Providence must have abundant confi- 
dence in me, for every time I arrive at 
power it seems to reserve the most em- 
barrassing affairs for me.” But the 
English Liberals do not share that sim- 
ple faith. They would much prefer to 
leave the present embarrassing affairs 
in the hands of the Conservatives. If 
Balfour were to-morrow to offer to re- 
sign and let Campbell-Bannerman take 
charge of the Government, that pawky 
Scotchman would decline with thanks. 

The truth is that the war and the war 
spirit have been too much for the Lib- 
erals. No more than any other party 
in any other country could they even 
appear to oppose a foreign war, or to 
embarrass the Government in its prose- 
cution, without falling into popular dis- 
favor. Political opposition always be- 
comes, inter arma, half-hearted. There 
is Mr. Brodrick’s Army Bill, for exam- 
ple, now under debate. How do the 
Liberals attack it? Do they denounce 
its underlying policy, cry out against the 
military burdens it will impose, come 
out squarely for a programme of peace 
with all nations and social betterment at 
home? No; they do not dare to do any 
of these things, even if they want to. 
They simply arraign the Army Bill as 
an ineffective measure. As to its aim 
they have nothing to say. To that they 
agree. jut a party that fights over 
mere details cannot win victories. It 
takes principles and great issues to over- 
turn a Government. To formulate such, 
many attempts will no doubt be made— 
as at Bradford so in the Liberal press; 
but in the present state of opinion they 
can amount to little more than pious 
hopes. The Boer war still has both 
English parties by the throat, and, till 
its grip is relaxed, there is little likeli- 
hood of any party change. The Liberals 
may denounce Chamberlain, and the old 
Tories go on secretly hating him; but as 
long as ‘“Chamberlain’s war” and its se- 
quel hold the centre of the political 
stage, he will retain a free hand to “ruin 
his country with consummate ability,” 
as was said of Cavour. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION. 

Several Frenchmen eminent in litera- 
ture and learning have lately given 
their names to a public protest against 
the repressive measures adopted by the 
Russian Government in dealing with 
students and writers. The movement, 
it seems, had its initiative in a “Com- 
mittee of University Solidarity,” and 
the Aurore newspaper has published 
the letters of an imposing array of 
rench authors and professors, Their 
act is one requiring unusual courage in 
defying public odium, with the Russian 
alliance meaning what’it does to France 





in these days. But Zola and Anatole 
France, Elisée Reclus atid Professor 
Havet and the others, rise above all 
narrow or merely national considera- 
tions, and appeal to the universal con- 
science. To them the sight of a Gov- 
ernment attacking reason and science in 
the persons of Tolstoi and Gorki and 
the university youth seems a spectacle, 
wherever beheld, to evoke a cry of in- 
dignation. Those who suffer under 
such tyrannical methods are an “honor 
to humanity,’ and entitled to receive 
at least the “homage of our grieved ad- 
miration”; while the educated world, as 
M. Claretie writes, should make the 
Czar know its conviction that “the sov- 
ereign who has nobly dreamed of uni- 
versal peace ought to love justice and to 
grant liberty.” 

There has been within the past few 
years more than one such assertion of 
the moral sense of the world, leaping 
over the boundaries of nations. The 
French themselves had their own chal- 
ice commended to their lips throughout 
the long-drawn torture of Dreyfus. 
Against that injustice, wrought under 
the forms of law, the conscience of the 
civilized world offered a solemn protest 
in volume like the sound of many 
waters. Similar outeries have been 
heard in connection with the Russifica- 
tion of Finland. The Dutch professors 
issued their appeal to the university 
world, asking it to judge righteous judg- 
ment in the case of Chamberlain vs. 
the South African republics. That the 
condemnation by enlightened foreigners 
of our own course in the Philippines 
has not been expressed in an organized 
way, may be due to the fact that they 
saw that liberty and good faith were 
not left without witnesses in this coun- 
try; that our own men of clear convic- 
tion and undaunted courage did not 
shrink from telling the truth without 
fear or favor; and that our own uni- 
versity men, our own satirists, our own 
poets saved others the necessity of tell- 
ing us what a curse of inconsistency 


and cruelty will rest upon us 
—‘‘save we let the island men go free.’’ 


Now, the one clear truth which 
emerges out of all these scattered facts 
is that we are getting to have an inter- 
national tribunal, none the less august 
for being unofficial, before which na- 
tional criminals are haled and by which 
they are judged. The educated world 
everywhere more and more feels its 
solidarity. One touch of science makes 
the whole world kin. And with this 
identity of privilege, this commonalty 
of light, goes a feeling of responsibility. 
There is developed a sensus communis 
in public morals which will not let men 
sleep or be silent when base deeds are 
done by any nation in any part of the 
earth. It may be that there is often a 
great deal of misunderstanding and in- 
tolerance in these protests against na- 
tional wrongs. We may in this, too, 





compound for sins we are inclined to by 
damning those we have no mind to. But, 
allowing for the fallibility of these judg- 
ments, we must yet admit that there is 


‘coming to be an instructed and sensitive 


international public opinion, which is a 
new thing in the world, which promises 
to become more highly organized and 
swiftly responsive, and which should be 
and will prove a wholesome terror and 
restraint to the tyrannous and faithless 
among the world’s rulers. 

It is a happy aspect of our modern 
cosmopolitanism. Nothing can any long- 
er be done in a corner—not even mur- 
ders of state committed, or a nation be 
set hideously at war with its past. In 
the world made a huge whispering- 
gallery by the press, all these things are 
sounded in all ears. Thus it comes about 
that a public man in any land knows that 
he must reckon, in the long run, with 
a public opinion more extensive and 
powerful than that of any one land. 
When tempted, for a reason of state 
(that bottomless abyss, as Clarendon 
calls it), to crush the weak or rob the 
helpless, he is conscious that he must 
consider more than the immediate po- 
litical result. He cannot order students 
flogged in the streets with lead-weight- 
ed whips without asking himself, ‘“‘What 
will they think of thig in Paris? How 
will this be regarded in the universities 
of the great world?” He cannot entrap 
and destroy a race in South Africa, and 
be content if only his reputation in Bir- 
mingham be as great as ever, if only his 
Parliamentary majority remain secure. 
These things do not touch that inter- 
national verdict before which he well 
may cower. And if his ambition or his 
complaisance leads him to attempt to 
make the metes and bounds of his coun- 
try greater, but her fine sense of honor 
and of justice weaker, then it will be to 
him, in the end, a small satisfaction that 
the mob approved, that the election was 
earried, that self-seeking adulation be- 
came more fulsome than ever, if all the 
while he knows that the educated moral 
sense of mankind is adding the words 
Philippines and Cuba to the historic list 
of names which stand for national greed 
and cruel breach of public faith. 

We thus see in the making an inter- 
national force more powerful, in its way, 
than treaties, more effective than tri- 
bunals of arbitration. Without visible 
machinery, without agents of justice, 
sentence is pronounced upon highly plac- 
ed malefactors, and national outrages are 
passed in review. It is a kind of auto- 
matic and ineluctable moral power. It 
seems destined to wider influence as the 
minds of men are ripened, and to become 
a true international court of last resort. 


NATIONAL THEATRES. 


Ever since somebody started the re- 
port that Mr. Andrew Carnegie was 
about to establish an endowed theatre 
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of some kind in this country, or in Eng- 
land, or in both, the subject has been 
discussed not only by actors anxious 
for advertisement, and by the vast and 
modest army of unappreciated play- 
wrights, but also by disinterested and 
capable students of the drama, who real- 
ize the potency of the civilizing forces 
latent in the stage and are eager for 
their development and employment. As 
might be expected, almost every advo- 
cate of a national theatre has his own 
particular notion of the manner in 
which it ought to be conducted, but in 
the main they all agree that it should 
be devoted to the representation, in the 
most perfect imaginable manner, of the 
masterpieces of dramatic literature, old 
or new, and should be at the same time 
a conservatory of the best traditions 
and a training school for the Rosciuses 
and Garricks of succeeding generations. 

In all of these schemes the “endow- 
ment” is apt to figure as the one essen- 
tial preliminary, as if the gift of a suffi- 
ciently large check would dissipate all 


existing difficulties, and call into in- 
stant existence the ideal playhouse, 


repertory, players, policy, directors, and 
everything else complete. Now, the fact 
is that the endowment is not the first 
thing needed, but almost the last. With- 
out doubt it would be pleasant and en- 
couraging to know that a fund of a mil- 
lion or two was lying in readiness to 
meet every financial emergency, but the 
assurance of it would probably frustrate 
the very object for which it was in- 
tended. Wholly aside from the question 
—a grave one—as to whether art would 
flourish without the stimulus of compe- 
tition, it would be obviously absurd to 
build a national theatre, to discharge 
the functions of a dramatic university, 
without first making sure of a faculty 
capable of directing it, a company fit to 
act in it, and, which is also important, 
a representative audience to profit by its 
exhibitions. An enterprise of this kind, 
to have any chance of success or honor, 
must be reared upon solid foundations 
and from small beginnings. First, a 
body of good actors must be formed to 
furnish the teachers of the future; and 
then, when a new and vital public in- 
terest in the theatre has been aroused 
by fresh and vital performances of the 
better sort of plays, but not till then, 
will it be time to settle the details of the 
site, the form, and the directorship of 
the institution which is to be the cen- 
tre, the heart, and the inspiration of 
the theatrical art of the country. 
Perhaps the for laying of the 
foundation-stone may not be so far dis- 
tant as it now seems to be. There are 
some faint signs, delusive, perhaps, but 
promising, of a revival of the drama in 
England; and any quickening of the 
spirit there would soon be reflected here. 
While other folk have been talking of 
the need of a national theatre, Mr. 
I'rank R. Benson has been 


day 


doing his 
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best to supply one, and has been suc- 
cessful, at least, in showing, by practi- 
cal demonstration, the proper 
of such organization. This young 
enthusiast, still in the early prime of 
manhood, is at the head of the best Eng- 
lish-speaking stock in the 
world, laboriously of raw 
material, and he has done more to popu- 
larize in the British Isles 
than any man of his day or generation, 
Sir Henry Irving not excepted. In the 
way of Shaksperian production, indeed, 


genesis 
an 


company 
wrought out 


Shakspere 


he has probably beaten all the records 
of the past century, save only those of 
that greatest English actor-manager, 
Samuel Phelps; and even he never dared 
to give, as Mr. Benson has given, a per 
formance of “Hamlet” with the full 
text. 
Only a 


was 


few Mr. Benson 
Oxford undergraduate, 
athlete, with a passion for acting 


a deep reverence for Shakspere, but no 


years ago 


an an 
and 
divine gift of genius. After leaving col- 
lege, and gaining some sound experience 
of work, he 


stage collected a 





company | 
| 


of other young men, some of them fel- | 


low-collegians, and started in to act 
Shaksperian and other plays, comedy, 


farce, and melodrama, in the provinces. | 


Of his troupe he made a happy family. | 


When they were not rehearsing or act- | 


ing, they played cricket or football, and | 


local athletes soon learned to respect 
their prowess. For some years they | 
had hard work, small honor, and less 
profit, but their progress was steady, 
and their growing fame in the big coun- 
ty towns soon led to an appearance 


and a triumph in London. For several 


years Mr. Benson has had sole direc 
tion of the annual Shaksperian festi- 
val at Stratford-on-Avon. This spring 


he performed a cycle of the historical 
plays, with a Sheridan comedy or two by 
way of contrast, a different 
night for two weeks, each one admira- 
bly performed, to the delight of as criti- 
cal 


play every 


audience as could be assembled 
anywhere. In London he played Shak- 
spere, and nothing but Shakspere, in Sir 
Henry Irving’s own Lyceum, for a sea 
son of six weeks, with reasonable profit 
and abundant glory, and this, too, with 
out the meretricious aid of gorgeous 
spectacle. The play was the thing. 
And, it remembered, Mr. 

is not—unless all contemporary 
ment be at fault—a great 


a notably fine one. 


an 


be 
judg- 
actor, or even 
He is criticised free 


ly and severely, but he always commands 


respect by his intense earnestness and 
his independence. In his company are 
half-a-dozen players as good as him 
self, if not better, and characters are 


distributed, 
but according to capacity. 
man of to-day may have a part of only 
a dozen lines to-morrow. Mr. 
does not disdain appear, if 
as a leader in a mob of supernumera- 


Benson 
to needful 


ries. Each player is expected to sacri- 


Benson | 


not according to seniority, | 








The leading | 


fice every other consid Prion to the one 
end of securing the best possible in- 
terpretation of the piece in hand, and 
the consequence is that the work done, 
if unilluminated by flashes of genius 
from any individual performer, is upon 
an uncommonly high level of genera! 
excellence-the ‘ it ¢ complete ! 
tual understanding and conscientious 
and intelligent Ope 1 The me 
trustworthy critics have mmended 
vigor and life of the performances, th: 
versatility and adaptability of the a 
tors, their admirable delivery f blank 
verse, and their remarkable facility and 
felicity in the treatment of racy and 
eccentric Shaksperian humor \lready 
the company is spoken of as tl n 
real school of acting in England, and 
London managers are offering special 
engagements to the principal perform 
ers, to fill the weak spots in their own 
organizations It is to be hoped that 
they will not be able to luce many of 
them from their allegiance 

In any case M1 Benson ha proved 
that the higher drama can ‘ piaye 1 
profitably, year in and year out, with 

| out stars, without spectacle, and with 
out much advertisement but ol 
upon its merits. Mr. Phelps proved the 
same thing, fifty years ago, in the un 
cultivated district of Siington The 
public taste now, as then, is sound in 
this matter. But no or wants to se 
great plays badly acted. The resuscita 
tion of the higher dram »peless 
without performers superior in training 
and capacity to those who now occupy 
the stage. There some ground for 
the hope that they may be forthcoming 
The number of young colle ndents 
adopting the stage as a serious pro 
fession has become consider ind 
increasing Possibly they 1 " 
the new blood and the genuine irtis- 
tic ambitions that are need to m 
the scheme of a national tl pl - 
ticable. When one is | Benson 
would be a good man to | ! ‘ 
of it. 

A SURVEY O I { ART 
L, 

If you t la f r 
poration of London, you ild ft k it ca- 
pable of nothing t ‘ The City has long 
been a conve! f t 
cipal reformer. But the truth is, whatever 
its vice iI si } the | t to 
ture to dispute prove them—it has the 
virtue of 4 rg ! only well a few 
things worth doing i) of these is the 
giving of | ir ex It has held 
ten, the tenth having just been opened in 
state by the Lord Mayor ind, from the 
artistic tandy ' nly ne of the ten has 
been a f That exce; mn was iast 
year ho I ar er of recent A - 
1 cal ma pieces one had hoped never 
to see aga were unfort itel resurrected, 
But ni pring il i 4 f I I ‘ been 
made | n exhit f f Spa h pictures, 
not only delightful elf, but having a 
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distinct educatjonal value for all who are 
interested in t history of art. 

It is astonishing how little, comparatively, 
is known of Spanish pictures. Now that, 
thanks to the continual cheapening of pro- 
cess blocks, ‘art books’ multiply with 
alarming rapidity, you will find that for 
twenty about the Italians there will prob- 
ably be one about the Spaniards; while the 
proportion of critics who make of each 
country their hunting-ground is, I fancy, 
the same. To the increased facilities of 
travelling, the followers of Morelli attribute 
much of the excellence of their own criti- 
cism, and everybody knows that the rail- 
roads of Spain, in comfort and convenience, 
are absurdly behind the times. But I think 
a more probable reason for the neglect is 
that the Primitives, who are too much with 
us in Italy, in Spain are in a sad minority, 
and, when it comes to the Masters, the 
scientific critic’s chief occupation’s gone. 
However this may be, certainly Spanish art 
has not been exploited as unmercifully as 
Italian, so that there is a special pleasure 
in a collection that helps one to understand 
something of its development and tenden- 
cies. 

Of course, such a collection, outside of 
Spain, must be far from complete. As I have 
said, the Primitives are few—the result, no 
doubt, of Moorish traditions and the con- 
ditions that followed the Moorish conquest. 
Sven at the Prado, the delay is short before 
you come to the artists who have mastered 
the rudiments of painting; while, though 
different towns make mild and ineffectual 
boasts of their special schools and groups, 
but three names stand out with any real 
prominence in the history of Spanish art— 
Velasquez, Goya, Fortuny. Here you have the 
three great influences. Velasquez, it is need- 
less to say, can be studied nowhere in full 
perfection except in the Prado. The pic- 
tures of Goya are so seldom seen that even 
admirers of his etchings and lithographs 
must sometimes wonder why he enjoys his 
reputation as a painter. Fortuny has al- 
ways been more popular in America than in 
England, where his work rarely finds its 
way into public or private collections. The 
City authorities, therefore, have wisely de- 
voted their attention to these three men, 
without attempting to do the impossible 
and represent every Spanish painter of more 
or less celebrity. 

That there were painters before Velasquez, 
you have an occasional suggestive reminder 

in a fine portrait of a woman, Flemish al- 
most in sentiment and color, by Sanchez 
Coello; in two extraordinary Scriptural sub- 
jects, a ‘Nativity’ and “Christ Driving the 
Traders out of the Temple,” by that extra- 
ordinary artist, El Greco, for whose work it 
is to be hoped a critic of intelligence and 
sympathy will some day bave the courage to 
explore the monasteries and churches of 
Spain, where much of it must still be hid- 
den; in a little study of a “Partridge on the 
Wing” by Herrera, so vigorous and fine that 
it seems to explain that Velasquez owed 
something at least of his method, though no- 
thing of his genius, to his first master. But 
the collection practically begins with Ve- 
as one is quite willing it should, if 
Greco could be more freely hon- 


lasquez, 
oniy El 


ored; and of Velasquez it is to be noted that 
in England alone there are enough fine ex- 
amples to lend distinction to the gallery, 
now hang in 
authenticity 


4 


company with 
one need 


where they 


canvases whose 





not be a savant in these matters to ques- 
tion. 

The many portraits at the Prado, at Vien- 
na, the very few at the National Gallery, are 
finer than any at the Guildhall. But still 
the series is remarkable, and, moreover, one 
that covers, if sketchily, the artist’s en- 
tire career. I miss the beautiful, the rare 
“Venus” from Rokeby Hall, which I re- 
member describing when it was shown at 
the Academy’s ‘Old Masters’”’ some ten or 
eleven years ago. But, otherwise, I think 
all the pictures in private English collections 
have been lent, and they begin with such 
early canvases as the “Omelet’’- and the 
‘Water Carrier of Seville’’—student’s exer- 
cises, but, in feeling for form, color, qual- 
ity, design, already giving promise of the 
master’s work to follow; the lovely little Don 
Balthazar Carlos, belonging to the Duke of 
Westminster, of which there is a replica at 
Hertford House, and which Sir Walter Arm- 
strong, in a moment of uncritical generosity, 
presented to Del Mazo; that other Don Bal- 
thazar in golden armor, the property of the 
King; the full-length Philip in black, thought 
by some people to be the original of the 
same portrait in the Prado; the two versions 
of Mariana, whose rouged, sullen, ill-natur- 
ed face is as familiar as Philip’s own; the 
portrait of Velasquez himself, the Quevedo, 
so full of character, lent by the Duke of 
Wellington, and known to the public who 
care by the representation in the English 
edition of the ‘Pablo’ with Vierge’s illus- 
trations. But I cannot name all, and, in- 
deed, it would be useless to do so. I only 
want to give an idea of the importance of 
a series that becomes doubly interesting 
when, as at present, there is an opportu- 
nity to compare it with the performances of 
the men who succeeded Velasquez in his own 
country. 

That none of these men can compete with 
him, can be named in quite the same breath, 
is a fact nobody would deny. He is the su- 
preme master for all time, whose master- 
piece is not to be surpassed. It may have 
been that the dim consciousness of this 
truth had its effect on painters, and was, in 
a measure, the cause of the lifelessness, the 
colorlessness of art in Spain for almost a 
century and a half after his deata. There 
are examples of Murillo—one, the ‘Prodigal 
Son,”’ with a beauty, a distinction, that make 
you sigh for the waste in his feebly pretty 
Immaculate Conceptions—and of Del Mazo, 
whom the critics, on Press Day, to counter- 
balance the gift of Sir Walter Armstrong, 
were trying to deprive of an admirable por- 
trait of a boy with a dog. But, from the 
time of Del Mazo, there is no one until Goya 
(suddenly) gave new life and the stamp of 
a distinct individuality to the art of his 
country. Most of the Goyas have come 
direct from Spain, contributed by their Span- 
ish owners for the occasion; and to English- 
men, who know this artist only by the two 
or three distressingly inadequate specimens 
in the National Gallery, they prove a revela- 
tion. Even in Madrid, I do not remember 
seeing portraits that have the same keen 
feeling for character, the same charm of 
color and dignity of treatment, as one now 
shown of himself, a second of his brother, 
and a third of the Sefiora de Cefn-Bermudez, 
this last lent by the Marques de Casa- 
Torres, who also sends a landscape, to me 
the marvel of the exhibition. For Velasquez 
one was prepared, but not for Goya in such 
romantic mood. I have heard him called— 





that is, as a painter; his supremacy as a 
lithographer and etcher has never been ques- 
tioned—the Sargent of his time. But in 
this landscape he is the poet as well as the 
superb technician. I know neither the date 
of the picture nor its history. But I cannot 
help wondering if it had ever been seen by 
the young prophets of 1830, to whom his 
lithographs were an inspiration, for it seems 
to breathe the very spirit of Romanticism. 
Goya, however, did not rely for its romance 
upon the obviously picturesque, upon the 
mediwval castles and ivied ruins for which 
those ardent youths searched France from end 
to end. The romance was in the way he saw 
the familiar Spanish landscape—the bare, 
brown slopes of an arid land, where, in 
solemn shadow, the people are at play, 
while, above and beyond, on the one green 
hill, a shining white monastery stands out 
joyfully against the splendor of the summer 
sky. On that one canvas he has expressed 
all the solemnity and tragedy of Spain, even 
as, in his lithographs, he rendered once and 
for ever the tragic drama of the Bull-fight. 

After Goya, Fortuny; but between them 
a wider gap in art, though less in time, 
than between Goya and Velasquez. To-day 
we can see the full artistic disaster that 
came of the influence of Fortuny, and we 
are as apt to underestimate his own work 
as once the world agreed to overpraise it. 
But this is a mistake. Fortuny was an 
artist of individuality, and now that ca- 
pable workmen are turned out of the 
schools by thousands, individuality is what 
we look for and prize above all else. Up 
to his time there had been few landscape 
painters in Spain, probably because ar- 
tists felt the hopelessness of rendering its 
light and colors in paint. Velasquez 
had fallen back upon a convention for his 
landscape backgrounds, content to suggest, 
as he alone could, the wide distances and 
far sierras—the prospect Madrid commands. 
There is less realism than poetic symbol- 
ism in Goya’s ‘‘Maypole.” But Fortuny 
painted sunlight itself—blinding, glittering 
sunlight—with what success is too well 
known to be now insisted upon. If his 
fine qualities are sometimes forgotten, the 
fault is his. He had an almost unrivalled 
technical facility, and, too often, he let it 
run away with him, as in the very pictures 
to which he owed his popularity. The three 
most celebrated are here: “The Selection 
of a Model,’’ lent by Mr. Clark of New 
York; ‘The Spanish Marriage,’ and the 
“Garden of the Poets,” brilliant technical 
displays, but little more. The artist For- 
tuny is seen, rather, in a study of a Moor’s 
head, for the unfinished picture at Barce- 
lona, and in a little “Espada,” refreshingly 
broad in treatment, after the excessive de- 
tail that is the secret of his greatness in 
the eyes of people who love to study art 
through a microscope. 

Fortuny revolutionized art in Spain. 
Everybody began not only to paint, but to 
draw, sunlight. One painter, Rico, did so 
with a certain distinction, and, in his time, 
had many followers; there is only a single 
picture by him. A whole school of illustra- 
tion was developed—a school that helped 
to make American illustration what it is. 
Black-and-white is represented by one of 
Goya's lithographs and two or three of For- 
tuny’s etchings; there is absolutely nothing 
by Vierge. But the largest gallery of all 
has been reserved for the multitude of For- 
tuny’s crude imitators, whose staring, hard, 








blinding canvases are an offence to the eye. 
It is interesting to see them here, com- 
pleting as they do the history of Spanish 
art to the present day. But they make it 
difficult to forgive Fortuny for having 
brought painting in his country to such pro- 
saic depths. To leave the modern work for 
the smaller room devoted to Velasquez is 
to pass from the brawling marketplace into 
the innermost sanctuary of the Temple of 
Art. N. N. 


ANGELIQUE ARNAULD, 
PARIS, May 9, 1901. 

It is not often that our modern literature 
(I do not speak of light literature) takes us 
out of the times of the Revolution and the 
Napoleonic era; and it seems almost strange 
that a writer should apply himself to the 
study of forgotten characters of the seven- 
teenth century. M. Monlaur has had the 
courage so to do, and we must thank him 
for it; he has brought us back, in his fine 
volume on Angélique Arnauld, to the quiet 
and solemn world of Port-Royal and the 
Jansenists. 

Port-Royal has always had an attraction, 
however, not only for all thinking minds, 
but even for writers of imagination. There 
is something almost poetical in the contrast 
between the severity of the Jansenist school 
and the glitter of the court of the Grand 
Roi. Nobody was more alive to the im- 
portance of the Jansenist movement than 
Sainte-Beuve; whoever begins to read his 
great work on Port-Royal will read it to the 
end, and will be surprised to find himself 
carried away by this wonderful writer’s pro- 
found analysis, and his marvellous descrip- 
tion of the most ascetic community of men 
and women which France ever saw; a com- 
munity which drew to itself such men as 
Pascal and Racine, as the two Arnaulds, 
the three Lemaistres, Nicole, and Le Nain 
de Tillemont. The Jansenist movement has 
always appeared to me as the last form of 
the movement of the Reformation in 
France; as a pacific movement, not against 
Rome, but against Romanism. Protestant- 
ism, which had for a moment been on the 
point of subjugating all France, which had 
had triumphant armies and gained victories 
on many a battlefield, had succumbed in the 
end, as an armed power. It had by degrees 
lost its ‘places of surety.” Its last great 
general, Henri de Rohan, after three cam- 
paigns, exiled himself. Ever after, the 
Protestants ceased to be a state within the 
state. 

It was not to be expected, however, that 
the Protestant spirit could be quenched for 
ever. The opposition to Romanism took dif- 
ferent forms. The Parlements, in their de- 
fence of the rights of the Gallican Church, 
represented this opposition. In another do- 
main, that of theology, it may be said that 
the Jansenist school were unconsciously the 
spiritual descendants of the founders of the 
Reformation, of the men who resisted Ro- 
manism. I say purposely that they were the 
unconscious descendants of these men—they 
would have protested loudly if they had been 
called Calvinists; but, in many senses, 
had in them the spirit of Calvin. 

The Arnaulds were an extraordinary fam- 
ily. It had alliances with the 


they 


most noble 


houses, the Créquis, the Gesvres, the Mont- 
morencys even, but must be chiefly regarded 
as representative of the proud parlementary 
families, who had their hétels in the Marais 








The 


and on the quays of the Ile Saint-Louis 


Nation. 


An 
ancestor of Angélique Arnauld was a Prot- 
estant who bore the name of M. de la Mothe, 
but 


went over to Catholicism after the mas- 


sacre of Saint Bartholomew, leaving 


of his children “in the religion,’’ as was said 
at 


guenot substratum in the family 


the time. There always remained a Hu- 


Angélique’s 


father was a famous iawyer: her grandfather | 


Through his influ- 
ence, Angélique was made an Abbess at the 
age of eleven. She was born on the 8th of 
1591. The child alone 
with her grandfather, 
her. ‘Child,’ said he, 
be a religious?" 


was Advocate-General. 


September, was once 
who was very fond of 
“don’t you want to 
And as the child seemed to 
added: ‘Oh! 
simple nun; I will make you an abbess 


, 


hesitate, he you won't be a 


the 
mistress of the others.”’ She tells the story 
her and adds: “I felt that I 


in memoirs, 


must obey his will; and, this quality of an } 


I felt 
grandpapa, I 


abbess making more acceptable what 
hard, I answered: ‘Yes, 
* But, meanwhile, I was furious, 
jae the eldest, 
they would marry me. Unhappy me to be 
born only the second of the daughters.’ ”’ 


very 
am willing. 


and said to myself: were 


The child, whose name was Jacqueline, af- 
terwards changed for that of Angélique, was 


taken to the monastery of Saint-Antoine, 
where she assumed the white gown of Saint- 
Bernard. Six weeks afterwards, she was 


taken to Maubuisson, a monastery of her 
order. Maubuisson was a magnificent abbey, 
which Henri IV. gave to Angélique d’Es 
trées, sister of the famous Gabrielle. The 
Abbess led such a life that her sister said 
of her that she was ‘‘a shame to her house.” 
She had sumptuous apartments; spent her 
time in playing, hunting, dancing. Mau- 
buisson had nothing monastic left but its 
walls. It was in deference to the Abbess 
that Jacqueline, on the day of her confir- 
mation, took the name of Angélique. fFor- 
tunately for her, in 1602 she was removed 
from Maubuisson and conducted by her 
mother to Port-Royal, of which she was to 
be the Abbess. 

The place was very different from Mau- 
buisson. Why the writers of the time call 
the valley of Port-Royal ‘“‘horrible and sav- 
age’’ is a mystery to me, as I have always 
found it very pleasant; but the convent was 
certainly greatly dilapidated, the walls were 
falling into ruins, Angélique entered 
the place. She found there, on her arrival, 
only twelve nuns, three of whom, says the 
chronicle, were in a state of imbecility. The 
life which the young Abbess led there was 
half conventual, half worldly, as she re- 
ceived many people. Henri IV. honored her 
once with a visit. She read novels, studied 
history, chiefly Roman; heard all the 
news of the Court. It was at the dictation 
her father that she one day signed a 
paper by which she ratified the ‘‘act which 


when 


she 


ot 


had been 
fate 


Cornelian 


done eight years before.’’ Her 
She had a sort of 

resolved to give 
up to her religious duties. 
She undertook to reform entirely her com- 
munity. To her nuns, used to an easy life, 
she preached a life of austerity; she herself 
renounced the world. She induced the nuns 
to put everything in common—money, books, 
furniture, even the little plots of the gar- 
den where they had flowers. She shut the 
convent to all outsiders except the sick and 
the She made no exception in favor 
of her own family, even of her father, whom 
she consented to see only outside the walls, 


now sealed. 
and 


was 
courage, 
herself wholly 


poor. 





some | 
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| in the parloir he famous scene of the 
‘“guichet’”’ is well known, when the young 
Abbess, opening the door, told her father 
that she would see him no more inside the 
convent, and fainted away After this sort 
| of coup d'état, the reform continued, and 
| the rules of Port-Royal becar and 
more severe. Angélique Arnauld called suc- 
cessively round her her fiv sters, her 
mother, afterwards fiv ft ‘ and 
a cousin-german Po Royal | 
home of the Arnaulds 
For a while her work was pure i < 
of reformation She imposed, « ifter 
another, all the rules of the order of Saint 
Penedict After Port-Royal he had also 
to reform Maubuisson. The history of her 
struggle with Madame d'Estrées is a curious 
chapter in M Monlaur’s book After i 
term of five years ent at Maubuisse 





Which she left in the hands of Madame 





| de Soissons, a virtuous princess, she re 
turned to Port-Royal, where she continued 

her work But Port-Royal would not ha 
ike i pla in history if bbe had 
not adopted tl h cal vs of Jea 
du Vergier de Hauranne Al le Sa 
Cyr: who may well be called the found 
er of Jansenism M. de iint-Cyran wa 
born Baye ( 1581 h lied 
Pari t Louvain in Belgiun ind | 
acquainted with Janseni Madame 
Angélique Arnauld accepted the lirection 
of Saint-Cyran, and was drawn |t him into 
a struggle which for many years became 

fierce religious war. It { the pla 
here to enter into the details of this strug 
gle; they seem to us now either tediou 
even incomprehensible Viewed at a d 
tance and through the atmosphere of ! 
this struggle appears a natural antago 
nism between the more austere form of 
Christianity, a more idealistic view of its 
teachings, and a more lenient and ore 
materialistic Chri inity. The J wer 
famous for adapting themselves in ail e« 
tries, even in China, to the instinet and 
habits of the peopl They were looked 
upon by the Jansenists as the representa 
tives of the lévotion aisée,”’ of a Roman 
ism too contented with forr ind cere 
monies 

The doctrines of Saint Augustine, the eter 
nal questions of grace, of justifi t 
faith, of predestination, formed | 
ground on which the Jansenist Ww 
Pascal at their head, fought agai: 
Jesuits. The real issue was the gover 
of the Church in France, the direction to 
be given to the clergy, the secular a 
as the regular. The impression 1 
Jansenist doctrines on the F 
was very deep and lasting ough the 
Jesuits triumphed, though Rome condemne 
the doctrines, and though Port-Royal be 
came in the end the obje ) ul 4 
secution For a very long time the res 
of Paris remained Janse at heart ui 
it would be no surprise to m f some of 
them even now were found to! Jar 
senistic leanings. The parlementary fam 
ilies, partly on account of the Iinflue of 
the Arnauld family, partiy on account the 
severity of their lives and a certain sort of 
aristocratic austerity, were nearly all im 
bued with the spirit which gave to Ja 
senism its force nd i ioral influence 

The most interesting chapters of M. Mon- 


which he has written 


laur’s work are those 
on the friend of 
here find proofs of the moral influence which 


Angélique Arnauld We 
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she acquired over the better part of the 
French aristocracy. Madame de Sablé was 
among those whom Madame Cornuel called 
the “importants spirituels.’’ The Princess 
Marie de Gonzague-Cléves, a sister of the 
Palatine Princess, immortalized by a 
fiineral oration of Bossuet, was a constant 
correspondant of Angélique Arnauld, and 
remained in communication with her after 
becoming Queen of Poland. Marie de Gon- 
zague interceded with Alexander VII. in fa- 
vor of Port-Royal and its Abbess when the 
time of persecution came. We may cite also 
Jeanne de Schomberg, Duchess de _ Lian- 
court, the Marquise d’Aumont, the Duchess 
de Luynes, and many others. When An- 
gélique Arnauld lay at the point of death, 
she said to one of the sisters who took care 
of her: “I wish to be interred in the green 
(préau), et qu'un ne fasse pas tant de badine- 
ries aprés ma mort.’ All her spirit is in 
these few words. She was obeyed. She was 
buried with great simplicity in Port-Royal 
de Paris, and her heart was taken to Port- 
Royal des Champs, the place of her predilec- 
tion. 


Correspondence. 





ARE GUERRILLAS BRIGANDS? 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A party in England, exasperated by 
the tenacity with which the patriot Boers 
defend their country, is clamoring for the 
execution of guerrillas as brigands. Whether 
England would be justified by her own record 
in treating guerrillas as brigands, will be 
seen from the subjoined dispatch of Welling- 
ton, then commanding the British army in 
the Peninsula, respecting presents of honor- 
ary swords and pistols to the guerrilla chiefs. 


Yours, EQUITY. 





*To Lieut, COLONEL Sir H. Dovuawas, Bart. 
FuENTE GUINALDO, 2ND JUNE, 1812, 

“Tl have received your letter of the 24th, in 
regard to the letter to be written to the 
guerrilla chiefs, with the swords and pistols 
to be presented to them in my name. 

‘J have found that the shortest and most 
simple mode of expression is the most 
agreeable to the Spaniards, and has most 
effect; and it appears that, particularly since 
the assembly of the Cortes, they have felt 
that they were to look for their happiness in 
the independence of their country, rather 
than in the internal institutions. If, there- 
fore, the letter is to be written to them in 
my name, I request that they may be in- 
formed that I obey with great satisfaction 
the commands of H. R. H. the Prince Re- 
gent, in transmitting to them these pres- 
ents, as a small mark of the estimation 
in which their conduct is held by his Royal 
Highness, and by his Majesty's subjects 
in general; in having, notwithstanding the 
reverses of all the regular armies in Spain, 
the misfortune of the country, and in the 
face of difficulties of all descriptions, con- 
tinued to maintain successfully the con- 
test against the enemy. That I, having been 
employed by his Majesty in the Peninsula 
since the commencement of the contest for 
the independence of the nations inhabiting 
this part of the world, have been fully aware 
of the difficulties of their situation, and of 
the benefit which the cause has derived from 
their constant perseverance and valor; and 
that I trust that the applause which their 
conduct has gained, of which what is now 
sent them is a small token, the conscious- 
ness that they have done their duty, and the 
hopes which there are now good grounds 
for entertaining, that their labors and ex- 
ertions will be crowned by the attainment 
of their object, the independence and the 
happiness of their country, will be their in- 
ducement for continuing, and, if possible, 


increasing, their exertions.’ 
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MEETING OF THE GERMAN SHAKSPERE 
SOCIETY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: On April 23 the German Shakspere 
Society held its thirty-eighth annual meet- 
ing in Weimar. The President, Dr. Wil- 
helm Oechelhaduser, an octogenarian who 
has given nearly half his life to the 
promotion of the _ Society’s interests, 
called the meeting to order promptly at 
10:30 A. M., and in his opening ad- 
dress paid a deserved tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Grand Duke. The leading 
address was made by Ernst Possart, man- 
ager of the Bavarian Court Theatre. His 
topic was, ‘“‘What Kind of Stage Scenery Is 
Best Adapted for the Plays of Shakspere?”’ 
Professor Possart’s voice and delivery are 
alike admirable, and his discourse, which is 
now being printed for the thirty-seventh 
volume of the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, will 
make interesting reading for the layman as 
well as for the Shakspere specialist. He 
called attention to the fact that, in the older 
theatres, only one-half the stage was mov- 
able, while now not only can both parts be 
moved, but the entire stage scenery can be 
shifted in just twelve seconds. In answer to 
the question whether it is always best to 
stage a play in the form in which the poet 
wrote it, or whether the stage manager has 
not the right to omit and to adapt, the 
speaker contended for the liberty of cur- 
tailment and adaptation. ‘‘The unfettered 
genius of a great poet, borne away by the 
very fulness of his thought, which he can 
never exhaust, finds outlet in an undue mul- 
tiplicity of scenes.’’ Schiller’s ‘‘Don Carlos’ 
and Goethe's ‘“‘Faust’’ were cited in illus- 
tration. It was urged that, in the case of 
Shakspere, it was absurd to clamor for an 
unchanged stage-text, since no such thing 
was in existence. ‘‘Shakspere’s plays were 
already changed and additions made even in 
the earliest quarto and folio editions.”’ 

At the banquet in the afternoon, Professor 
Schick, of the chair of English in the Uni- 
versity of Munich, gave a toast to the 
Shakspere scholarship of America. He read 
aloud a part of the recently issued prospec- 
tus of the Shakspere Society of New York, 
and welcomed its forthcoming publication, 
New Shakespeareana, into the realm of 
Shakspere periodicals. 

The play given at night in the Weimar 
Court Theatre in honor of the Shakspere 
Society was the Schlegel-Tieck version of 
‘‘Macbeth,” with Fraulein Schippel as Lady 
Macbeth and Herr Weiser as Macbeth. The 
stage management was under the direction 
of Professor Possart. The actors were at 
their best, and the audience, though com- 
posed largely of Shakspere specialists and 
critics, was generous in its applause from 
the first scene to the last. 

Treasurer von Bojanowski’s annual state- 
ment of the Society’s growth and financial con- 
dition showed a large increase in the member- 
ship,which now numbers 275, and a surplus of 
$500 in the treasury. The only new honorary 
member elected by the Soclety was the Grand 
Duke Constantine of Russia, the translator 
of “Hamlet” and the author of a Shakspere 
Commentary. It is gratifying to note that 
the Society's select list of honorary mem- 
bers is headed by the name of our own Dr. 
H. H. Furness of Philadelphia, 

C. ALPHONSO SMITH. 
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Notes. 


‘The Mayflower and her Log,’ by Dr. Azel 
Ames, and ‘Content in a Garden,’ by Mrs, 
Candace Wheeler, are among the latest an- 
nouncements of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A. C. McClurg & Co.. Chicago, have nearly 
ready ‘Aphorisms and Reflections,’ by 
Bishop Spalding. 

A new edition of ‘Lux Mundi,’ with an ap- 
pendix, is forthcoming from Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

The South Publishing Company, New York, 
has in press ‘The Province of Quebec at the 
Beginning of the 20th Century: A Treatise 
of Natural Resources and Development,’ by 
William H. P. Walker. 

Under the general editorship of Caspar 
Whitney, the Macmillan Co. have in prepara- 
tion a series of monographs on game under 
the title, “The American Sportsman’s Li- 
brary.’’ The same firm announce a revised 
edition of Maurice Hewlett’s ‘Earthwork 
out of Tuscany’; a work on Marie Antoinette 
in the latter days of the French monarchy, 
by Miss Sophia H. MacLehose; ‘The First 
Interpreters of Jesus,’ by Prof. George Hol- 
ley Gilbert; and ‘Lectures on the History of 
Physiology during the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
Centuries,’ by Sir Michael Foster, Secretary 
of the Royal Society. 

‘The Progress of the Century’ (Harpers) 
is a retrospect composed of the papers which 
appeared weekly in the New York Sun at 
the opening of the present year. Names 
like those of Alfred Russel Wallace, Flin- 
ders Petrie, Sir J. Norman Lockyer, T. C. 
Mendenhall, Sir Charles Dilke, Capt. Mahan, 
Andrew Lang, Cardinal Gibbons, and Gold- 
win Smith (among others) attest the weight 
of the “symposium.’”’ The volume is well 
worth placing beside the corresponding sur- 
vey published at one stroke by the Evening 
Post, ‘The 19th Century’ (Putnams). 

A thin volume entitled ‘American Orators 
and Oratory’ (Cleveland, O.) reports three 
lectures delivered by Col. Higginson at 
Western Reserve University during the 
present year, under the auspices of the 
Western Reserve Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. A good por- 
trait of the lecturer accompanies his dis- 
courses on “‘Colonial Oratory, or the Reign 
of the Clergy,’’ ‘‘Revolutionary Oratory, or 
the Rise of the Lawyers,” and “Anti-Slavery 
and Lyceum Oratory,” of which the speaker 
was no mean part. The third section has 
most permanent worth, but all are agree- 
able and suggestive, and calculated to in- 
terest more than the 500 to whom the limit- 
ed impression is dedicated. 

Mr. Richard Burton’s short life of Whit- 
tier in the ‘‘Beacon Biographies’’ (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) suffers more than some 
other numbers of the same series from its 
spatial limitations. To write of a poet, as 
a poet, instructively, or even intelligibly, 
without quoting him freely, is quite impos- 
sible, and Mr. Burton hardly quotes Whit- 
tier at all. Mere titles of poems convey no 
idea of the poems to those who are not ac- 
quainted with them; and to those who know 
Whittier at first hand, either in his works 
or in the Pickard biography, this sketch will 
yield little or nothing. Its critical attitude 
towards Whittier is apologetic, as if we had 
got past his queer old-fashioned ways. This 
is especially true as regards the anti-slavery 
poems. None of his later poems, not even 
“Snow-Bound,” stirred men’s hearts as did 
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the anti-slavery poems in their day. More- 
over, Mr. Burton fails to see that it was 
Whittier’s anti-slavery poems that made him 
a true poet. It is not likely that he would 
ever have been one without the intervention 
of his anti-slavery apostolate. From all this 
there is a certain remoteness in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s touch, as of a simulated interest and 
imperfect knowledge. yarrison is said to 
have started the Liberator in Washington, 
and Gamaliel Bradford is twice referred to 
as the editor of the National Era (Gamaliel 
Bailey, it should be); and Frémont’s “‘defeat 
at the polls’ is put in strange conjunction 
with his famous military order in Missouri, 
as if this were the cause of that. 

‘A Practical Treatise on Tunnelling,’ by 
Charles Prelini (New York: Van Nostrand), 
gives a clear exposition of modern methods 
of tunnel construction in both Europe and 
America. Its typography deserves special 
mention as being far superior to that of most 
American technical books. 

Those who are curious concerning the Old 
Catholic schism in Germany which followed 
the Vatican decrees of 1870, will welcome 
‘Dr. Goetz’s ‘Franz Heinrich Reusch: Eine 
Darstellung seiner Lebensarbeit’ (Gotha: 
Perthes, 1901). It was well worth while to 
put on record such a sketch of the life and 
labors of one of Germany’s most eminent 
scholars, but the story has an interest and 
importance beyond the mere biographical de- 
tails. Like the correspondence between Car- 
dinal Vaughan and St. George Mivart, it il- 
lustrates how completely intellectual sub- 
servience is the price required for Catholic 
unity; how external obedience to authority 
—whatever may be the mental reservation or 
revolt—is the one indispensable 
for all who would maintain communion with 
Rome. To men like Déllinger and Reusch 
it was impossible to surrender convictions 
based upon the certitude of knowledge; 
trimmers like Bishop Hefele might submit 
and accept the reward of preferment, but 
these were men of different mould. In the 
quiet recital of Dr. Goetz and the extracts 
from Reusch’s correspondence one can fol- 
low the internal conflict and the heroic re- 
solve which was required for priests, bred 
and trained in the Catholic tradition, to en- 
dure excommunication and expulsion from 
the Church, and commence a new career in 
life, rather than prove false to their be- 
liefs. What the Church lost in driving such 
men from its communion can be estimated 
from Reusch’s monumental work on the In- 
dex—‘Der Index der verbotenen Biicher’-—— 
of which the two solid octavos are an in- 
exhaustible mine for all who would under- 
stand the intellectual, spiritual, and litera- 
ry development of the last three centuries. 

The two latest bibliographies of the New 
York State Library, 23 and 24, are 
a Reference List on Connecticut Local His- 
tory and a Bibliography of New York Colo- 
nial History, respectively. Mr. Charles A. 
¥lagg is sole compiler of the first, and joint 
compiler with Mr. Judson T. Jennings of 


necessity 


Nos. 


the latter. Both are excellent perform- 
ances, with the limitation that they de- 
pend upon the resources of the Library 
which puts them forth. In the case of 
Connecticut, the term ‘local history’ is 


construed strictly, but ecclesiastical affairs 
had to be embraced in the scheme, for ob- 


vious reasons. Genealogies are not in- 
cluded. The New York list extends to 
1776. Topics omitted are specified in the 


preface. 
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‘Publications of the United States Naval 
Observatory: Second Series, Volume I.’ is 
the title of a new volume of observations 
which begins with the resumption of work 
interrupted by a removal from the old Ob- 
servatory and a remounting of the instru- 
ments. The former custom of issuing vol- 


umes annually has been abandoned ‘“‘for 
many reasons,”’ which are not, however, 
set forth, and hereafter the publications 


of the Observatory will appear at intervals 
depending upon the kind and amount of ma- 
terial available. 
all the 
sun, 


The present volume con- 
tains observations of 
the moon, planets, and miscellaneous 
stars made during 1894 to 1898, except thoso 


transit-circle 


of the “Astronomische Gesellschaft zone,” 
-13° 50’ to —18° 10’. 
An examination of the statistics of last 


year’s petroleum product of the Baku flelds 
by Mr. J. C. Chambers of Batum, the 
Consular Reports for May, and a considera- 
tion of the age of many of the wells, their 
gradual increase in depth and in water ac- 
cumulation, can he doubt 
of the gradual draining of the territory. The 
total output about two thousand 
lion gallons (a little in of the pre- 
vious year, on account of the number of new 
wells), of which three hundred millions were 
exported from Batum, and represent the 
competition with American oil. The facili- 
ties for transportation are being extended by 
the construction of pipe-lines and railways 
The consumption of refined oil in Russia is 
greatly restricted by a tax of 5.6 cents upon 
a gallon of oil which can be delivered for 
2.5 Another proof that the of 
her colonies has been of benefit to Spain may 
be found the of a large coffee 
plantation near Malaga, the cultivation of 
coffee in the peninsula having been forbid- 


in 


leave, says, no 


was mil- 


excess 


cents. loss 


in starting 


den while Cuba and Porto Rico were Span- 
ish possessions. Some suggestive figures are 
given showing the predominance of German 
in Central of 
other foreign nations, apropos of the reor- 
ganization of the German consular service 
that and Mr. Fowler of Chefoo 
demonstrates by statistical tables the disas- 
trous effects of the 
American trade. 


interests America over those 


in country; 


troubles in China upon 

The National Geographic Magazine for May 
opens with a sketch of the political history 
of the Latin-American by Mr. 
John W. illustration of their in- 
capacity for republican and representative 
There absolute 
failure of the expedient to prevent revolu 
tions tried by most of them—of forbidding 
in their constitutions reéiection to the Pres 
idency. 


republics, 
Foster, in 
has been 


government. an 


In the Brazilian Constitution there 
is an additional provision which makes in- 
eligible to the Presidency candidates related 
by blood or marriage to the outgoing Presi- 
dent in the first or second degree. Dr. Na- 
varro gives some interesting facts in regard 
to the recent industrial progress of Mexico, 
and Mr. H. Gannett describes the physical 
features of Alaska. The variety of climate 
is shown by the fact that, at a point on the 
60 and of 87 degrees 
have been recorded, a range of 147 degrees.” 
Then, the interior, there is little dull, 
cloudy weather, while at Unalaska ‘‘only 
eight days in the year during several years 
of record were entirely clear, and only forty- 
five partly clear; the remaining 312 being 
cloudy, 271 of those rainy or 
Notwithstanding its immense min- 
eral wealth and its extensive spruce forests, 
this writer is inclined to believe that Alaska’s 


Yukon, “‘temperaturesof - 


in 


and were 


snowy.’ 
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greatest value lies in the 
and beauty of its mountain. fiord 


scenery 

M. G. Darboux, the permanent Secretary 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, has gat} 
ered much interesting information on the 
“International Association of Academies 
of recent origin, in an articl iblished 


the Rerue Internationals le V' Fnaviqnement 
for March The writer bas himself cor 

tributed to the achievement of the task of 
uniting the great learned bodies of nearly all 
civilized nations in a single international ot 

ganism, and his account of the movement, 
from its inception to its present ige of 
successful operation, is clear and fascinating 


ssociation are 


The complete statutes of the A 


embodied in the article 


Fifteen new letters of Heinrich Heine 
have recently been discovered by Ernst El 
ster, the well-known Heine scholar They 
are addressed to an intimate friend of the 
poet during the years of his early man 
hood, namely Rudolf Christiani, son of a 
Protestant theologian, a young lawyer of 
culture and refined taste A first instal 
ment of the letters, together with com 
ments by Elster, is published in the May 
Rundschau. The additional light which thi 
friendship and the letters throw upon 
Heine's character does not tend to lowet 
one’s estimation of him rather the op 
posite 

The telegram received last week in 
nouncing the di covery of the half-eaten 
body of the Rev. James Chalmer unhay 
pily places beyond doubt the report of his 
murder. Born in Argyle in 1841, he sailed as 
a missionary to Rarotonga in 1866, and 
removed to New Guinea in 1877 He had 
penetrated further than any other Euro 
pean into the latter island His herole 
character won for him the warm personal 


Louis Stevenson, who 


friendship of Robert 


actually wished to survive him that he might 


write his life There are several references 
to Chalmers in Stevenson letters. In one 
he speaks of this missionary as ‘‘a man that 
took me fairly by storm for the most attrac- 
tive, simple, brave, and interesting man in 
the whole Pacific’’; in another, a aman I 
love.’ The last action of Chalmers life 
was in keeping with the general tone of it 
for his murder by cannibals occurred d 
ing an attempt to make peace in a tribal 
fight. 

The new series of County Guide pub 
lished in London by J. M. Dent & Co. and 
in New York by E. P. Dutton & ¢ will 
deserve success if its first volume is a fair 
specimen of what is to follow. In view of 


the ter 


King Alfred 
next July, a beginning is made with 


Millenary at Winche 


Hamy 


shire, which is interpreted a neluding the 
Isle of Wight. The plan of the book is 
well adapted to the needs of the tourist 
First come eight itinerarie composing ra 
ther more than half the ntents. These 
are followed by chapter written by spe- 
clalists, on local botany, entomology, geolo- 
gy, birds, fishing, shooting, and cycling. An 
alphabetical gazetteer gives more detaUed 
information of the respective towns and 
villages than space allows in the itineraries 
A map of the whole county, on the scale 
of four miles to an inch, is supplemented 
by nine sectional maps. The insertion of 


forty-one delightful illustrations makes this 


volume far pleasanter to glance through 
than the average guidebook. The author, Mr. 
George A. B. Dewar, knows hia subject 





ai 


tion. 
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thoroughly, and has on the whole shown 
good judgment in selection; though we 
could have spared his occasional rhapsodies 
on the greatness of the British Empire, and 
his devotion of half a page to an entirely 
irrelevant description of the Thames from 
Battersea Bridge. Nor is our interest in 
the landscape at Netherton enhanced by 
learning that Mr. Dewar himself used to 
ride through it daily when he was being 
coached for Oxford. The literary associa- 
tions of the county are recognized: one 
itinerary is occupied with “Charles Kings- 
ley’s Country’ and another with ‘Gilbert 
White’s Country.”’ The book is published at 
a very moderate price. 


—One of the most successful of the ‘‘High- 
ways and Byways” Series is the latest vol- 
ume by Mr. W. A. Dutt, entitled ‘Highways 
and Byways in East Anglia’ (Macmillan). 
The illustrations, by Mr. Joseph Pennell, 
over four hundred in number, or one to 


every page, charm the eye at once, and 
there are those to whom they may prove 
the main attraction of the book. But Mr. 
Dutt appeals to a wide audience. To the 


antiquarian, the student of literature, and, 
above all, to the lover of country life and 
scenes we can heartily recommend this at- 
tractive medley of anecdote, literary remi- 
niscence, and description. In fact, we know 
of nothing of the kind that has given us 
much these sympa- 
thetic sketches of a part of England little 
haunted by the tourist, free from 
the horrors of manufacturing towns, Eng- 
lish rural life retains its keenest charm. 
Tke counties of Norfolk and Suffolk prob- 
ably rival any other two in the United King- 
dom for their roll of names distinguished 
in literature. They have bred a peculiar 
type of man. Sir Thomas Browne, Oliver 
Goldsmith, George Borrow,and Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, to name only a few, were all men 
with marked personalities; and, in the case 
of the last two, especially, it may be said 
that their names suggest to the general 
reader, quite apart from their works, a cer- 
tain original way of living and looking at 
life, an that signified a real 
distinction of character. In the field of art, 
East Anglia boasts Gainsborough, Constable, 
and Crome. Norfolk and Suffolk pride them- 


so pleasure as have 


where, 


eccentricity 


selves on being counties, not shires, and 
their seacoasts are fringed with legends 
of sunken villages and invasions of the 
Danish Vikings and Normans, while, to 
judge from Mr. Dutt’s pages, they have 
more than thelr share of haunted Granges 
and records of murder and deeds of violence 
of all kinds. Mr. Dutt’s pilgrimage was 
made on a bicycle; he gives a map of his 
course, and many will wish to follow it 


through the charming villages of which Mr. 
Pennell yields us glimpses. They cannot do 
better than take Mr. Dutt’s book with them. 


The instalment of Mr. Francis 
Olcott Allen’s immensely laborious ‘History 
of Enfleld, Conn.’ (Lancaster, Pa.: The Au- 
thor) promptly to hand. Nothing 
more exhaustive in the line of local history 
has ever been attempted. 


second 


comes 


Here we have in 
the words and style of contemporary chron- 
icles the story of the upbuilding of a 
New England town from its first land pur- 
chase to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In the first volume was reproduced 
with Chinese fidelity the record of land 
grants and town meetings. The second vol- 
ume gives, first, a transcript of the Trea- 
surer’s Book and the Selectmen's Accounts, 


comprising many curious and suggestive 
items. Then follow church records of the 
First Ecclesiastical Society, and town and 
church records of births, marriages, and 
deaths. A very interesting account is given 
of the church separation following ‘“The 
Great Awakening” and the formation of the 
“Enfield Strict Congregational or Separate 
Church.” Mr. Allen includes the ‘‘Histor- 
ical Narrative and Declaration’? adopted by 
a convention of Separate leaders in 1781— 
a most valuable document, throwing much 
light upon the true inwardness of that re- 
markable religious movement. While cer- 
tain general characteristics are common to 
these ancient towns, each develops marked 
individuality. Enfield’s perverse spelling in- 
dicates isolation from Massachusetts’s cen- 
tre, and restricted privileges. This same 
isolation explains extreme minuteness of 
local detail, especially in the record of mar- 
riages and deaths. One good minister care- 
fully sets down the fee received for per- 
forming the marriage service, varying from 
“a crown piece’”’ to “two guineas more than 
weight.”’ A careful study of the death rec- 
ord of town and church would reveal changes 
in mortuary conditions. The number of 
children dying in certain years shows the 
prevalence of epidemic distempers. In the 
church records from 1808 to 1848 the causes 
of death are set down with great particu- 
larity. The assignment of “languishment” 
as the cause of many deaths is noteworthy, 
and if the term needs a gloss, the Oxford 
Dictionary comes just in time to supply it, 
quoting this passage from Edward Augustus 
Kendall’s ‘Travels through the Northern 
Parts of the United States’ (1809): ‘‘Pulmon- 
ary consumption. This disease, 
which, after the country-people among the 
whites, they call a languishment, is equally 
fatal to the Indians.’’ Students of local his- 
tory will find a mine of treasure in these 
volumes. 


—Die Rechtsverhiltnisse der Deutschen 
Schutzgebiete,’ by Professor von Stengel, 
brings up to date a work of a similar nature 
published by him in 1895. Changes in the 
legal status, regulations, etc., of the Ger- 
man colonies have been far-reaching enough 
to render so recent a book obsolete. Some 
illuminating remarks on the general na- 
ture of colonies, protectorates, and spheres 
of interest precede a more detailed consid- 
eration of the national possessions. The 
modes of acquisition, the constitution, gov- 
ernment, and system of justice of the colo- 
nies are treated with great precision, espe- 
cially in their legal aspect. The protective 
power is exercised by the Emperor in the 
name of the Empire, but he has been re- 
stricted in many ways by a refractory Reichs- 
tag. As for the great monopolistic com- 
panies which it was hoped would develop 
the colonies with a minimum of expense to 
the mother country, one by one they have 
been obliged to surender their powers into 
stronger hands. The German colonies do 
not belong to the Zollgebiet, but rank as 
‘Ausland’; their exports to the mother 
country are subject to duties. In the colo- 
nial system is to be noted the wide power 
of the Governor, which has often proved 
most salutary, and the rather minute and 
over-developed system of justice. The lat- 
ter contrasts sharply with the rough-and- 
ready methods of English and American 
frontier justice. The impression left is 


that of an extremely complex system, bear- 
ing unmistakable marks of importation from 








Berlin and the “green baize.”” Plainly the 
natives cannot be expected to understand 
even the part of this system that applies to 
themselves. When not naturalized, they are 
subjects, and not citizens, and are under the 
general supervision of the Emperor. The 
question of their punishment is a vexatious 
one. What is punishment according to the 
European system may be a treat to the na- 
tive. Imprisonment, for instance, realizes 
for the natives his highest ideal—life with- 
out exertion. Friction of various kinds has 
led to a strong movement towards restoring 
the administration of native justice to the 
native authorities, of course under super- 
vision. From the legal standpoint, the pres- 
ent volume is, without question, the most 
authoritative treatise on German colonies. 


CONRAD WEISER. 


Conrad Weiser, and the Indian Policy of 
Colonial Pennsylvania. By Joseph S. Wal- 
ton, Member of the Pennsylvania Histori- 
cal Society. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. Pages 420. 


The author of the present comparative 
analysis of the Indian politics of the most 
important colonies which afterwards be- 
came parts of the Federal Union, is the 
present head of an old and well-known 
Friends’ school in the city of Philadelphia. 
His work, in method, aim, and detail, bears 
the marks characteristic of the product of 
Quaker training. It is exact, painstaking, 
and thoroughgoing, and must receive the 
consideration of all students who candidly 
desire to know the whole of the origin of 
the American social and political fabric. At 
the same time it is written in a very frigid 
style, enlivened by no gleam of the imag- 
ination from cover to cover. It reads as if 
the Quaker conscience and the Quaker love 
of truth had perpetually compelled the au- 
thor to hew the line close to the records, 
lest he run into those dangers of exaggera- 
tion and generalization that are so charm- 
ing to the general reader and so much dis- 
trusted by the special student. A lighter 
hand and a freer rein would have set this 
narrative to galloping where now it moves 
after the fashion of anengineer’s approaches 
to a besieged town, would have made a more 
popular if less valuable contribution to our 
history, and would have substituted a more 
humanly sympathetic treatment for the en- 
tirely intellectual breadth of view with 
which the author has considered his theme. 

As a whole the work is far less a biog- 
raphy of Conrad Weiser than it is an ex- 
position of the practical Indian politics of 
the colonies. The biographical details are 
all too few concerning one whose life was 
a romance, whose perils and _ hardships, 
undergone in the wilderness, were great, and 
whose services in behalf of an English 
America have been hitherto unknown to the 
writers of American history. These ser- 
vices consisted in deferring the French and 
Indian war through his influence with the 
Six Nations on the one hand and the colonial 
governments of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Carolina, and Maryland on the 
other, until the colonists of English, Ger- 
man, and Dutch descent had grown strong 
enough, and had become sufficiently drawn 
together by common interests, to withstand 
the final alliance made by the French and 
the Indians against the seaboard settlers. 

Conrad Weiser came into the service of 
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the Province of Pennsylvania in 1738, at a 
time when the Delaware Indians, of whose 
interests William Penn had always been re- 
gardful, but to whose welfare Penn's heirs 
were indifferent, were losing their former 
prestige, and the powerful confederacy of 
the Six Nations was more and more deferred 
to by the Pennsylvania authorities. This 
change of policy on the part of the Proprie- 
tors of Pennsylvania seems to have 
due largely to Conrad Weiser’s influence. 
As a young man Weiser had spent much 
time with the Iroquois Indians in New York. 
For one period of eight months he lived 
with the chief, Quagnant, enduring a great 
deal of cold, and by spring, according to his 
own naive narrative, his “hunger surpassed 
the cold by much.” During a residence of 
fifteen years among the Indians he acquired 
a familiarity with the Indian tongue which, 
together with his honesty and acquaintance 
with the plans of both Indians and whites, 
made him the only completely satisfactory 
Indian interpreter in America. He first be 
gan to act as an interpreter between the In 
dians and the high-mettled Dutch, “and he 
himself recorded the fact that there 
plenty of business and no pay.” 

In 1729, thirty-three years after his birth 
near Wiirtemberg, Germany, he followed his 
father from New York to the shores of the 
upper Schuylkill in Pennsylvania, partici- 
pating in the migration of the dissatisfied 
Palatinates from the one colony to the other. 
The Tulpehocken lands where the Palatinates 
settled by invitation of Gov. Keith of Penn- 
sylvania, belonged to the Delaware Indians, 
over whom the Six Nations claimed undis- 
puted authority for a number of 
Shikeliimy, an Oneida chief, was sent by the 
Six Nations to the forks of the Susquehanna 
in 1728, to look after these land 
and to exercise general oversight over the 
Shawanese and Delaware Indians. Near 
where Sunbury now stands, Shikellimy dwelt 
until bis death in the winter of 1748-49. 
During nearly the whole of this period this 
ambassador of the Six Nations and Conrad 
Weiser trusted each other completely, and, 
through Shikellimy, Weiser exerted an in- 
fluence in the Indian politics of half-a-dozen 
colonies greater than that of any other white 
man. It was Weiser who made known 
the Pennsylvania authorities the power of 
the Iroquois tribe and the importance of the 
Six Nations, and out of this knowledge grew 
the agreements, treaties, or conveyances of 
1732 and 1736, by which on the one side the 
Iroquois promised not to convey any land 
within the limits of Pennsylvania except to 
Penn’s heirs, and on the other side Penn- 
sylvania became sponsor for the Iroquois 
claims on the Delaware River. The Dela- 
ware Indians with whom William Penn had 
dealt were thus set completely aside, as a 
result of the work of Shikellimy and Conrad 
Weiser. For this, Pennsylvania was drench- 
ed in blood from 1755 to 1764; but, says our 
author, “Pennsylvania suffered that na- 
tion might live. She brought upon herself 
after many years a Delaware war, but es- 
caped a Six Nations war, a French alliance 
with the Iroquois, and the threatening pos- 
sibility of the destruction of all the English 
colonies on the coast.’ 

It is made plain in the course of these 
interesting pages that, but for this compact 
made by Penn’s heirs with the Iroquois, a 
compact by which each side sought 
selfish ends, the Six Nations would have 
yielded to the advances of the French, who 
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were much better organized than the Eng- | 


Nation. 


lish, and who dealt much more understand- 
ingly than the English settlers with the In- 
dians. This compact being made, the shrew4 
Iroquois the of 
Six Nations, found themselves in a position 


dominating policy the 
where, through a long course of years, they 


the Englishmen and 





were tempted to play 


the Frenchmen against each other The 
Indians took what they could get from the 
French in wampum, money, powder, lead, | 
and rum, and then induced the English to 
bid higher. While this auction was extend- 
ing over the years from 1732 to 1755, the 
English colonies were growing in popula- 
tion, in the means of defence, and in soli- 


darity of interest. They had come to pro- 


duce their own breadstuffs, and to make 
their own powder, while, when hostilities 
came, the French were compelled to buy 


their munitions of war in Europe with furs 





obtained from the Indians. Actual war cut | 
off the French supply of furs and conse- 
quently the supply of powder. The Fenn- | 


sylvania Quakers seized this favorable 
skilful Moravian 
Christian 


op 
portunity, and, through the 
Frederick 


missionary, Post, drew 


the Ohio Indians away from the French 
At the Philadelphia treaty of 1742, the 
Iroquois contemptuously ordered the Dela- 


of the council-house, 
made claim that both the Marylanders and 


Virginians 


ware Indians out 


were settling on lands that be- 
longed to the Six Nations, desired the Gov- 


ernor of Pennsylvania to press for payment 


of these lands, and announced that they 
would take payment with the tomahawk 
if their claims were not recognized On 
the way back to the woods from this con 
ference, Conrad Weiser induced the Iro- 
quois to reveal to him the strength of the 
tribes in alliance with the Six Nations 
They told him that, outside of their own 
tribes, they controlled 5,000 warriors and 
an infinite number besides along the Mis- 
sissippi and the lakes. The colonies were 
on the verge of an Indian war in January, 
1743, when Conrad Weiser started through 
the snow for Shamokin on the Susquehanna 
and met there the representatives of many 
tribes and nations who were waiting to 
learn what the white men proposed to do 
in regard to the recent murder of some 
Iroquois hunters in Virginia before setting 
the long frontier aflame Maryland had 
been willing to negotiate with the Six Na 
tions through Gov. Thomas of Pennsyl- 


vania in regard to the Iroquois land claim; 


but the Virginia authorities had blustered 
for some time before yielding to Weiser’s 
advice. The Indians assembled at Shamo- 
kin, after long deliberation, consented to 
Weiser’s plan of adjustment for the most 
part, but announced that war would be 
waged against Virginia unless the Virgin- 
ians made amends for the wrong done the 
Iroquois hunters. Then the Virginia Gov- 
ernor promptly came to terms, and asked 
the Governor of Pennsylvania to send 
Weiser to the Indian chiefs with presents 
and to arrange for a treaty in regard to 
the land question Weiser, therefore, went 
to Onondago, where the council-fires of 
the Six Nations were held When the 


“Black Prince” 
ed Weiser, saying that he never came with- 
from Philadelphia, 
Weiser replied, “It is enough to kill a man 
bad 


of the Onondagos welcom- 


out bringing good news 


to come such long and road, 


a over 
hills, rocks, old trees, and rivers, and to 
fight through a cloud of vermin and all 





kinds 
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things, besides being loaded with lisa 
greeable message” w n Weiser 
adds, the Indians laughed 
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which they were not prepared. The outcome 
was that the Indians, supported by Pennsyl- 
vania, declined to be pushed into a war, and 
within Pennsylvania the Quakers became 
justifiably suspicious that proposed future 
conferences were intended only to let loose 
the tomahawk and scalping-knife. In 1747 
Col. Johnson, the Indian agent for the prov- 
ince of New York, induced the Mohawks and 
several straggling tribes ‘‘to take up the 
hatchet’ against the French; Massachu- 
setts voted four thousand pounds to encour- 
age the Six Nations to prosecute the war. 
John Kinsey, the leader of the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, favored the Iroquois struggle for 
neutrality, and he thwarted the efforts of 
New York and New England towards secur- 
ing a general congress of the colonies which 
should induce the Iroquois to take sides, and 
the Iroquois thus won. 

In 1748 Weiser made a treaty with the 
Ohio River Indians at a place called Logs- 
town, which stood on what is now the Al- 
legheny River, below the present city of 
Pittsburgh. This treaty left Pennsylvania 
in possessicn of the Indian trade from Logs- 
town to the Mississippi, and from the Ohio 
to the Michigan region. Virginia assisted 
in the furtherance of this treaty, but Mary- 
jand would contribute nothing towards the 
expenses. As soon as it was discovered that 
Weiser had unlocked a mine of wealth, Vir- 
ginia made claim to the Ohio land, alleging 
that, under the Lancaster treaty of 1744, the 
border of the Virginia lands then negotiated 
for extended as far west as ‘“‘the setting 
sun.”’ The Indians, however, always main- 
tained, Weiser supporting the contention, 
that the western border of their lands was 
meant to be the line of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains where the sun sank from view. The 
Virginians persisted, and organized the Ohio 
Company, a land company in which Lau- 
rence and Augustine Washington were inter- 
ested, Trade rivalries between Pennsylvania 
and Virginia ensued; and while the English 
traders were thus at odds, the better or- 
ganized French pushed into the Ohio ter- 
ritory. The French did not permit rum trad- 
ers and debauchees to accompany them. The 
English had no conscientious scruples on 
this score, and their rapacity did much to 
demoralize the Indians and injure their own 


cause, Indians made drunk by English rum 
participated in quarrels and crimes. Col. 
Thomas Cresap, the Maryland trader, told 


that the Pennsylvania traders 
Weiser and Richard Peters, 
representing Pennsylvania, on the other 
hand, told the Indians at a conference held 
in 1750, that they would do well to trade 


the Indians 
cheated them. 


with the Virginians and Marylanders, and 
advised the Indians to give the preference 
wherever they could trade with the most 
advantage. To quote our author: 

“Weiser stood alone. He was no Indian 
trader, Col. Johnson [the New York In- 


dian agent], George Croghan [the Pennsyl- 
vanian, who was the greatest of all the In- 
dian traders], Andrew Montour [the Penn- 
sylvania half-breed], the Ohio Company, and 
a host of little traders were all bent on 
their personal gain, and consequently jealous 
of each other. The colonies became 
the dupes of an army of mercenary traders. 
And in proportion as the colonial interests 
were divided, the French by centralization 
won. In 1750 the English controlled the 
trade on the Ohio, the Scioto, and the Wa- 
bash, and shared it with the French in the 
lake region. By 1755 this trade was all 
lost.”’ 


Finally, the determination of the French 
to drive the English from the Western coun- 





try and the promises of the French to help 
the Delaware Indians regain their West- 
ern lands, which had been taken from them 
by Pennsylvania’s treaties with the Six Na- 
tions, gave the Delawares the opportunity to 
revenge their wrongs and insults over which 
they had long brooded. A number of their 
young men and most of the Ohiotribes put on 
the war paint. The incompetency shown in 
the management of the Braddock expedition 
by the English sent the Indians to the 
French side in great numbers. The Six 
Nations could no longer control the West- 
ern Indians. Conrad Weiser had been set 
aside, and the management of Indian af- 
fairs passed from Pennsylvania, owing to 
a blundering policy which substituted in- 
ferior men for the carrying on of the impor- 
tant work in hand. Finally, independently 
of governors and self-seeking Indian agents 
and ignorant crown representatives, the 
Pennsylvania Quakers succeeded in  per- 
suading the Shawanese and Delaware In- 
dians to desert the French; the Quaker 
agent being Frederick Christian Post, a mis- 
sionary of the Moravians, for whom the 
Delawares had a strong affection. 

In the Indian politics of the colonies it 
is apparent that the Indian love of justice 
and veracity, their regard for the memory 
of William Penn, and their long memory 
for wrongs and benefits, were as important 
factors as their cupidity and their appetite 
for rum. It is significant, too, that Conrad 
Weiser, to whose influence and efforts may 
be justly attributed the firm establishment of 
the English colonies upon the seaboard, and 
the Moravian missionary Post, who finally 
made peace with the Delaware Indians, were 
both Germans. 


FOUR BOOKS ON MUSICAL TOPICS. 


Tchaikovsky. By Rosa Newmarch. John 


Lane. 


Choirs and Choral Music. By Arthur Mees. 


Scribners. 


Musical Studies and Sithouettcs. By Camille 


Bellaigue. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Handel. By C. F. Abdy Williams. 
Dutton & Co. 


In 1888, five years before his death at the 
age of fifty-three, Tchaikovsky wrote in 
his diary that up to that time his music was 
almost unknown in Berlin. In the same year 
he was greatly surprised to get an invita- 
tion to conduct his first suite at a Gewand- 
haus concert in Leipzig. Vienna was still 
further behind the times, for when Brodsky 
played Tchaikovsky's violin concerto there, 
Dr. Hanslick characterized it as “stinking 
music’’; and when Tchaikovsky once visited 
that city with the idea of giving a concert, 
he was barely mentioned in the newspapers, 
whereas the third-rate Mascagni, about the 
same time, stirred up the whole town to such 
a turmoil of excitement that the press re- 
corded all his movements as if he had been 
a king. It is the old story of musical genius 
having to wait till after death for recogni- 
tion. To-day, Tchaikovsky's ‘‘Pathétique” 
is the most popular of all symphonies, and 
even in London his name draws better than 
any other except Wagner's. 

In view of the great vogue this Russian’s 
music has acquired within the last decade, 
it seems strange that there should be so 
little literature about him. The musical 
dictionaries of Riemann, Grove, and Baker 
do not mention a single book or even essay 


E. P. 





on him. Two years ago, however, the “Har- 
monie”’ of Berlin published a volume of 127 
pages entitled ‘Musikalische Erinnerungen 
und Feuilletons von Peter Tschaikowsky.* 
This contains abrief biographic introduction, 
a diary of his musical experiences in Leip- 
zig, Berlin, and Hamburg in 1888, and a 
number of selections from the musical criti- 
cisms which he wrote for Moscow newspa- 
pers during several years, when he needed 
funds. Most of this material is translated 
from Professor Laroche’s Russian volume, 
‘The Collected Writings of Tchaikovsky.’ In 
the English language the best essay on 
Tchaikovsky is to be found in Huneker’s 
‘Mezzotints in Modern Music.’ The volume 
now before us, by Rosa Newmarch, is the 
first attempt at a regular biography; a mere 
sketch, to be sure, of 105 pages, but it is 
well to make a beginning. The rest of her 
volume consists of the 1888 diary and 
fifty-nine pages of selections from the mu- 
sical criticisms just referred to. 

These criticisms are singularly disappoint- 
ing. They show, on the whole, a strange 
lack of insight and appreciation of what is 
best in music. Bach the Russian composer 
did not care for; Beethoven usually bored 
him; Chopin failed to interest him until 
Nicholas Rubinstein opened his eyes; he sub- 
mitted to Schumann’s influence, but dwelt 
more on his faults than his merits. The 
“Lohengrin” prelude left him cold, and so 
did the Nibelung performances of 1876, and 
it was not till some years later that the 
greatness of Wagner dawned on him. Nor 
had he the least use for Brahms: “There 
is something dry, cold, vague, and nebulous 
in the music of this master which is repel- 
lent to Russian hearts. From our Rus- 
sian point of view Brahms does not possess 
melodic invention.’”’ Throughout these criti- 
cisms there is a certain timidity, a lack of 
decision, a vacillation between the romantic 
and the classical. The fact that most of 
Tchaikovsky’s criticisms were written be- 
tween 1872 and 1876, when his genius was 
not yet matured, helps us to understand his 


indecision. In the field of opera, his early 
sympathies even went with Rossini and 
Donizetti, which explains why his operas 


failed to make their way outside of Russia. 

That this same man should have become, 
in the realm of orchestral music, one of the 
leaders of the modern movement, as original 
and up-to-date as Liszt, Grieg, Dvorak, 
Saint-Saéns, is one of the marvels of musi- 
cal history, and makes him an extremely 
interesting object of study. Under these 
circumstances, it is to be greatly regretted 
that he one day destroyed the many bound 
volumes of his diary. However, it is said 
that hundreds of letters by him are extant 
and ready to be printed. It will then be 
possible to prepare a more elaborate biog- 
raphy than the one under review. The au- 
thor does not credit the commonly accepted 
opinion that Tchaikovsky committed sui- 
cide. Yet she relates how, after his mar- 
riage, he tried to end his life by standing 
up to his chest in a river in the hope of 
catching a fatal cold. There was no doubt 
a pathological element in his life; yet that 
does not justify the writer in speaking of 
his preference for the minor as ‘morbid.”’ 
The minor mood is quite as healthy as the 
major. 

Mr. Arthur Mees is better known as a 
choral conductor than as a writer. He is 
at present conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club of New York, and formerly wag 
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Theodore Thomas’s assistant in Cincinnati 
and elsewhere. For some years he also 
wrote the notes for the Philharmonic pro- 
grammes. His book on ‘Choirs and Choral 
Music’ is the work of an expert, and covers 
its department thoroughly. Perhaps it 
would have been better to devote less space 
to the older masters, including Bach and 
Handel, and more to the moderns, who 
have been less written about. But the 
writer might retort that the older masters 
are still more in vogue than the later ones, 
because they have never been equalled in 
this branch of music. Unlike orchestral 
music, choral music is chiefly in the hands 
of amateurs, and it is to such that Mr. 
Mees addresses himself. Special chapters 
are devoted to the history of amateur choral 
culture in England, Germany, and America, 
and the final chapter deals with the chorus 
in general and chorus conducting; this in- 
cludes many practical hints. Mr. 
volume is the fourth in Scribner's 
Lover’s Library.” 

Ellen Orr is the translator of Camille Bel- 
laigue’s ‘Musical Studies and Silhouettes.’ 
The best chapter in it is the one on ‘‘Bee- 
thoven and his Nine Symphonies,’’ though it 
contains nothing new or brilliant. There 
are good things in the chapter on Italian 
music and Verdi’s last two operas; and 
the one on the Italian sources of Gluck’'s 
“Orpheus” appeals to students of history. 
The long section entitled ‘‘Sociology in Mu- 
sic’ is rambling, rhapsodic matter that is 
neither particularly entertaining nor in- 
structive. ‘‘The Exotic in Music’ is apropos 
of Saint-Saéns. The “Silhouettes’’ are a 
series of brief sketches of great masters 
which have no special raison d’étre. 

A new volume on Handel seems hardly to 
supply a long-felt want, yet while Handel 
remains the greatest of “English’’ com- 
posers, books on him will continue to pour 
from the London press. The amateurs for 
whom Mr. Mees’s book was written will find 
Mr. Williams’s useful, too, and at the same 
time entertaining, with plenty of anecdotes. 
The vexed subject of ‘additional accom- 
paniments” is sensibly treated, but some- 
thing more ought to have been said about 
Robert Franz’s services to Handel. It will 
amuse—or possibly annoy—the Handelites 
to read (p. 229) that their idol, like Wagner, 


Mees’s 
“Music 


was charged with being inordinately 

“noisy.’’ ‘“‘How this would have delighted 

Handel!”’ the King once exclaimed to Lord 

Pembroke, after a thunderclap had burst 

right over their heads. 

Through Siberia. By J. Stadling. Edited 
by F. H. H. Guillemard. E. P. Dutton & 


Co. 1901. 8vo, pp. xvi, 315, with 47 cuts 

and 2 maps. 

The author of this volume is favorably 
known as one of the party who at the 


time of famine in Russia, a few years ago, 
as a volunteer assistant the Tolstoys 
and others, devoted his time and energies 
to the work of succor. 
of Andrée, and accompanied him to Spitz- 
bergen on both his preliminary his 
final journey. When the long months had 
passed with no news from the balloon party, 
it was thought good that some one should 
journey to the northern coast of Siberia in 
the vicinity of the Taimyr peninsula to see 
if any news of Andrée had been 
there, and to warn the 


to 


He was also a friend 


and 


received 


aborigines to be 


on the lookout for the balloon and its pas- 
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sengers, living or dead. At the request ot | 
the Swedish Society for Geography and An- 
thropology, Mr. Stadling agreed to under- 
take this journey, for which private sub- 
scription and the ‘‘Vega-stipendium” supplied 
the funds. He was accompanied 
to the lower Lena by Mr. Nilson, a botanist 
desirous of exploring the tundra flora, and 
had, during the whole journey, the compan- 
ionship of Mr. H. Fraenkel, a brother of Knut 
Fraenkel of the Andrée balloon party. The 
plan, in general, was to proceed to Irkutsk 
and the the Arctic 
westward the shores 


necessary 


down Lena to Coast, 
to the 
Taimyr peninsula, across it to the mouth of 
the Yenisei, and then southward along this 


river, their 


thence along 


regaining original route at 
Krasnoyarsk. 

The difficulty and danger of the journey 
will be well understood by those who have 
read the of the 
and its attempted rescue. 
of it 


the 


Jeannette 
The 
was accomplished in early 
self-sacrifice of of the 
natives, who responded to the plea tbat the 


story expedition 
Arctic 


winter by 


part 


some heathen 
brethren, 
undertake the 
Leaving Stock- 
holm in April, 1898, and having their work 
facilitated in every con- 
currence of the they 
reached home again after the lapse of eight 
months, without obtaining any news of An- 


travellers were seeking their lost 
though they had refused to 
transport for reward alone. 

cordial 


way by 


Russian authorities, 


drée, but having prepared the natives for his 
cordial reception if he should and 
with the that everything pos- 
sible had been for the welfare of the 


come, 
satisfaction 
done 
lost explorers. 

Mr. Stadling’s narrative is not cast in the 
form of a diary or itinerary 
readable that 


and is more 
He the 
main incidents of the journey as they oc- 


on account. gives 
curred, but in general his chapters take the 
form of a description of natural and socio- 


logical conditions in the region and among 
the people visited, with some supplementary 
considerations on the general state of Si- 


beria and its colonization, the exile system 
and effects. It 
tions have 


its is probable that condi- 
improved in the two years which 
have elapsed since Mr. Stadling’s journey, 
but a recent traveller confirms his account 

When one 


century, 


of them as essentially accurate. 
that, 
sparsely populated territory, there has been 
flood of 


thieves, murderers, and less serious misde 


remembers for a into a 


poured a constantly increasing 
meanants, especially incorrigible drunkards, 
it should find that the 
best respectable Siberians 
in maintaining public 
morals at an even tolerable level. Accustom- 


not surprise 
of the 


succeeded 


us to 
efforts 
have not 
ed as we are to the security of American 
shock 
Trans-Siberian 
the bag- 
while the traveller is 


express-trains, it 
that 

must 
gage to prevent 


is something of a 
the 
constantly 
theft 
stretching his legs on the platform or drink- 
of 
That lying as a fine art, for the mere plea- 


to learn on line 


some one watch 


ing a cup tea at a station restaurant. 
sure of the imagination, is a favorite amuse- 


has long been known 
but 
lence, even in the larger cities, is not gen- 
erally realized except by students of soci 
ology. 

For instance, in the city of Tomsk, which 
has a fine museum and university, not long 
since the official records showed, between 


July 1 and October 7, no less than 30 cases 


ment, as a Siberian 


trait, the frequency of crimes of vio- 





period of three months, 58 mes of tl 
same kind had been committed From P 
official statistics it appears that in many 
places more than half the number of crim 
are committed by exiles, though the latter 
form only 6 per cent. of the population 
that the worst crimes, such as murder, o 
cupy the first place on the list hat 
terfeiting, introduced by iw ’ oners 
has spread immensely among the peasantry 
that the increase in crime is far in advance: 
of the increase in population, and is accel 
erating from year to year in an appalli 


manner. It is 
relief of the best 
last penetrated to the 
find, from 
ments, that the evils with which 


no wonder that the cry for 


Siberian residents has at 
ears of the Czar 
Stadling’s unsensational state 
we are fa 


miliar in our own frontier regions reappear 


in Siberia immensely aggravated by the 
lawlessness and ignorance of the popula- 
tion, the corruption of officials, and the 
incubus of the exile system; as, indeed, 
would be expected from the history of trans 


of 
One hopes for amelioration 


portation criminals in other countries 
from the great 
has fol 


lowed the opening of the railway, and 


flood of peasant immigration which 
doubt 
less this hope will in time 
the 
painful, and seriously 
culties due to 
called land-titles. 


be realized; but 


for present, the conditions 


are mo 
complicated by 
uncertainty of what may be 
In 


early days, land being practi 


worthless, settlers were permitted to squat 
where they chose, and, naturally, picked out 
the best spots, or tried one place, and, af 
ter exhausting its resources, selected ar 

other; all this without acquiring any valid 
title Now bodies of emigrants sometime 

arrive at a piece of land officially allotted 


to them and find it perhaps stripped of its 
timber, and the soil exhausted; or, on the 
other hand, occupied and improved by ten 
ants in possession for many yea Violent 
conflicts, legal or physical, are the natural 
consequence Final decisions being depe 
dent upon the dicta of an ill-paid and often 
corrupt staff of local official t} re t 
may be imagined Add to this t ! l 
of initiative, which has rendered tl i 
ant emigrant helpless for centur und 
an absolute Governmen and th f t 
of justice which is likely to follow und 
such conditions becomes almost a 
On the whole, anticipations in regard ¢ 
the progress and welfare of the new Sibe 
population are not bright, and betterme 
will come but slowly In ma puar of 
Siberia it would seem as if regenerat 
were more likely to come through th 
original population uch as the Bur 
who, by the testimony of tr | po 
sess elements of character superior to tho 
of the so-called civilized and ¢ 
migrants. Among the weaker peoples of the 
North, wanderers over a bleak and barren 
expanse of tundra, the effect of ntact with 
the trader and his liquor has been most de 
moralizing, as often witnessed on our ow! 
frontier. The converted natives are natu 
rally the worst,and one pathet incident is 
mentioned by Stadling of a heathen mothe 
warning her son, about to depart on a jour 
ney, not to be led into vicious ways by his 
Christian associate 

The most important lesson to be learned 
from the statement of conditions in Siberia 
given by our author is that the civilization 
and development of that vast and almost 





of murder and robbery, and, during another 





virgin territory ig not likely to parallel the 
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growth and results obtained under other 
conditions by the Anglo-Saxon in Australia 
or the great West of America; and the com- 
petition of Siberia in the markets of the 
world is hardly likely to be perceptible 
for many years to come. The elements for 
a real regeneration do not at present ap- 
pear to exist, and are certainly too feeble 
to warrant the belief in any very rapid 
change. That the eternal years of God will 
eventually bring them, we have no right 
to doubt, and for that, however gloomy the 
outlook, every patriotic Russian must con- 
tinue to work and pray. 





The Council of Constance to the Death of 
John Hus. By James Hamilton Wylie, 
M.A. Longmans, Green & Co. 1900. 


Mr. Wylie’s ‘Council of Constance,’ like 
Dr. Ward’s ‘Great Britain and Hanover,’ 
represents a course of Ford Lectures at Ox- 
ford. This fact, apparently of slight im- 
portance, is significant, for it has a direct 
bearing on the author’s manner of ex- 
pressing himself. In his ‘History of Eng- 
land under Henry the Fourth’ Mr. Wylie 
pays no attention whatever to the public, 
even to the educated public. He writes 
for scholars only, and gives them unvar- 
nished “results.’”” But here, in his lectures, 
he becomes much more popular, and shows 
a keen wit which could hardly have been 
suspected by readers of his previous vol- 
umes. His choice of a subject may be 
likened to that of Mr. Gardiner when he 
wrote a book about the Thirty Years’ War. 
The relations between English and Con- 
tinental history have not, on the whole, 
been sufficiently accentuated. Just as Mr. 
Gardiner was led by his own special work 
on the early Stuart period to master the 
main features of political activity in France, 
Germany, and Spain, Mr. Wylie has been 
brought into close contact with the Great 
Schism and other disturbances in the Latin 
Church during the reign of Henry IV. 
Hence, doubtless, this volume. 

The Council of Constance was the most 
important gathering of the Western Church 
which was held between the Fourth Lateran 
Council and the opening sessions of the 
Council of Trent. From the nature of the 
presented to it and from its dis- 
tinguished personnel, it surpasses the other 
general councils of the fifteenth century, 
Pisa and Basel, while the part of the Em- 
peror Sigismund in securing its summons 
and watching over its transactions brings 
it into close relations with the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. But did the Council preserve 
a high tone, and was its work beneficent? 
Are we to exalt its leading men and call 
them eagles of the faith, or must we con- 
sider that in many respects the Council 
fell short of its opportunities? These are 
questions which arise after the importance 
of the assembly has been admitted, and 
they are inevitably suggested by Mr. Wylie's 
description of many scenes which occurred 
between the arrival of John XXIII. and the 
death of John Huss. Dr. Creighton points 
out how entire was the failure of the Coun- 
cll to accomplish any permanent results, 
but he has a higher opinion of its col- 
lective wisdom and virtue than that which 
Mr. Wylie professes. 

The motive of these lectures is very sim- 
ple. Mr. Wylie heightens the contrast be- 


issues 


tween the lenient action of the Council 





towards John XXIII. and its animosity to- 


wards Huss by throwing other matters in- 
to the background. It is not only that “an 
infallible Council awakened to the discovery 
that they had been worshipping a mole, 
and that the man whose feet they had 
lately kissed as their Most Holy Father 
was a rogue and a liar, who had run away 
from his post with shame and dishonor, and 
whose record was so bad that contem- 
porary chroniclers would not pollute their 
pages with describing it for fear of im- 
perilling their readers’ souls.’ Mr. Wylie 
puts the case more strongly still when, 
after reciting the dreadful list of charges 
which was brought against the Pope, he 
says: “To this each of the nations re- 
corded its solemn Placet, though John Huss 
was right when he guessed that if Jesus 
had been present and had said: ‘He that 
is without simony amongst you, let him cast 
the first stone,’ all present must have left 
their seats and walked out of the church.” 
Moreover, after accepting these vile accu- 
sations and deposing John XXIII., the Coun- 
cil left him in case to be partially rehabili- 
tated. He was reconciled with Martin V., 
the Pope whom the Council chose, and died 
Cardinal of Frascati. 

Coming to Huss, Mr. Wylie has little 
sympathy with the view that the Council 
must not be blamed for his execution be- 
cause it acted according to law, or even with 
liberality towards the accused. Leaving 
aside the old strain of vilification, like that 
of Dobneck, he criticises the modern brief 
against Huss by saying: ‘“‘And yet, after all, 
there seems to be an uneasy feeling that 
there is something faulty somewhere in this 
otherwise neat presentment, for we are still 
called upon invariably to remember that the 
action of the Council is not to be judged by 
the standard of the present day.’’ Mr. Wylie 
accepts the fifteenth-century standard, and 
points, on the one hand, to the “churchmen 
who saw no need for any apologetic excuses 
to explain away their cruelty,’’ on the other, 
to Bohemia enraged at Sigismund’s breach 
of faith and expressing its feeling by a des- 
perate war. His conclusion concerning the 
whole matter is, that Sigismund had the 
power to protect Huss, and was guilty of 
dishonor in not abiding by the pledge of 
safety which he gave. “Those writers, 
therefore, in my opinion, have best gauged 
the essence of the story of John Hus who 
see in it a struggle for supremacy between 
the right of the State to protect freedom of 
thought, and the right of the Church to 
repress the heretic, resulting in an un- 
conditional surrender of the former.” 

This is the theoretical side, but Mr. Wylie 
never gets far away from the practical and 
personal issues. When speaking of the con- 
troversy which raged between Romanists 
and Protestants in the sixteenth century 
over the question of Huss’s trial and death, 
he says: ‘Thus was built up throughout Eu- 
rope a bulky, barren bibliography of alter- 
nate encomium and abuse, and it took nearly 
200 years more before attention was forced 
to the repulsive fact that the Church had 
dealt leniently with an orthodox Pope of 
scandalous life, and hardened itself into sav- 
age cruelty towards a misbeliever whose 
moral life was beyond all shadow of re- 
proach.” He cannot forgive a Council which, 
under whatever plea, treated John XXIII. 
and John Huss so differently. 

Mr. Wylie still further diminishes the 
prestige of the Council by reciting details 
which show the secular and profane spirit 
of life at Constance. “Each of the great lords 





had brought his minstrelsy, and the streets 
echoed with hundreds of fifes, trumpets, bag- 
pipes, and viols; no business was done on 
feast days, when everything gave place to 
the jongleurs and players. . . . Every day 
the courtyard of the Apostolic Palace was 
alive with tilting and a vertigo of shouts, 
while scarce a week went by without its rid- 
ings, feasts, dances, tournaments, and pro- 
cessions.”” He keeps the attention fixed on 
unseemly bickerings between Pope and Em- 
peror, nebulous discussions, and hairsplitting 
metaphysics. Among the doctors assembled 
to secure reform in head and members there 
is none for whom he has any great reverence. 
Zabarella seems to hold his respect, but, 
without attacking D’Ailli or Gerson, he 
mentions them slightly. FH. g., ‘““The ab- 
sence of the Pope presented a technical dif- 
ficulty, and D’Ailli was shy of granting a pro- 
cess on the ground that the question was 
one for lawyers, and so the deadlock con- 
tinued in a cloud of words.’’ And of Ger- 
son: ‘‘Processions were accordingly ordered 
for every Sunday while the King was away, 
excommunication was pronounced against all 
who should impede him on the road, and 
Gerson preached a send-off sermon in which 
he prayed that the angels would bear him 
up in their hands lest at any time he should 
dash his foot against a stone.” 

We have read Mr. Wylie’s lectures with 
close attention, partly because they are 
original, and partly because they are en- 
tertaining. As a sketch of the Council, even 
down to the point proposed, they are by no 
means exhaustive, and their treatment of 
theological topics is inclined to be a little 
flippant. Mr. Wylie presents strongly a few 
aspects of a complicated episode. He sati- 
rizes the action of the Council towards John 
XXIII., he will not palliate its cruelty to- 
wards Huss, and he makes one see vividly 
how many lines of human interest converge 
to that great assembly which met on the 
shore of the Boden See. 





The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
Secondary School. By C. E. Bennett and 
A. P. Bristol. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1901. Pp. 336. 


Six hundred years ago, in the earlier Re- 
naissance, John of Salisbury fought a good 
fight for classical studies, and his arguments 
have hardly been bettered by those who to- 
day take up the cudgels for Latin and 
Greek. Prof. Bennett, who is responsible for 
about two-thirds of the work before us, de- 
votes fifty pages to an apologia for Latin. 
Academic discussions of the disciplinary 
value of Latin are little likely to raise the 
percentage of students of the subject, and 
it is a fact that the present enormous and 
rather surprising increase in the number 
of Latin pupils in secondary schools in 
America is taking place in the teeth of 
an opposition to classical studies better or- 
ganized, and equipped with stronger argu- 
ments, than ever before. The writer who 
declared in the Popular Science Monthly 
that the Greeks “surpassed the world in 
philosophical acuteness’ simply because 
they did not study foreign languages, is 
hardly an alarming foe; but such men as the 
late Prof. Boyesen in this country, Herbert 
Spencer and Bain in England, and Paulsen 
in Germany, are not to be so lightly dis- 
missed. 

Prof. Bennett recognizes that, In Amer- 
ica, the problem must be envisaged quite 
otherwise than in Germany. A German 
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schoolboy, when he leaves his gymnasium 
for the University, has studied Latin for 
at least nine, and Greek for six, years. The 
amount of work devoted to the classics in 
this period and the facility acquired seem 
almost incredible to the secondary-school 
teacher in America, unless, indeed, he has 
been enlightened by Prof. Miinsterberg's 
caustic indictment of American school train- 
ing in a number of last year’s Atlantic 
Monthly. But the Germans may well pause 
to ask whether, in these days of increasing 
interest in scientific research, the value 
gained is proportionate to the length and 
costliness of their classical training. In 
England, as Prof. Bennett might have 
shown, the case is much the same, There, 
from the age of eight, or often earlier, Latin 
is the schoolboy’s daily study, Greek follow- 
ing with little delay; for the last two or 
three years of his school-work, if the boy 
be intended for a classical course at col- 
lege, his time is almost wholly devoted to 
Greek and Latin; and his school training is 
the preliminary to three or four years at 
the University of specialization in the 
classics, to the exclusion of every other 
branch of knowledge. The excellent effect 
of such studies on his English style has 
been illustrated by many an English writer 
who had had no other training in English 
composition than comes from translating; 
style naturally counting for almost every- 
thing in the school and University ideal of 
a perfect translation. The value of such an 
exercise as a training in the vernacular is 
admirably emphasized by Prof. Bennett 
(p. 22). It cannot be denied that this sort 
of training has a narrowing effect on all but 
the best minds. In this country, however, 
there is no danger of narrowness, and the 
question is whether the ‘‘small Latin and less 
Greek” that can be acquired in so varied a 
curriculum as is demanded by the American 
ideal of a general education, has any worth 
except for disciplining the mind. 

Professor Bennett frankly rejects the no- 
tion that the average educated man will, in 
later life, devote any portion of his leisure 
to the Latin authors. He therefore falls 
back on his conviction, which we share, that 
‘Latin is not only the best single instrument, 
but practically an indispensable instrument” 
in secondary education; which is, from itsna- 
ture, disciplinary. His defence is well rea- 
soned, and will appeal to all but the preju- 
diced, who, in any case, are quite unlikely to 
read it. Professor Bennett proceeds to ex- 
amine certain text-books and methods now 
in vogue, and here it is a case of ériov 6 
wéAqyos. The modern Beginner’s Book as a 
substitute for the old-fashioned grammar 
and reader is attacked as unsystematic and 
“pedagogically unsound” (p. 53); to the 
Beginner’s Book is traced the conspicuous 
inferiority of Latin students turned out 
nowadays, even from the best New England 
preparatory schools, to the pupils of twen- 
ty years ago in the matter of precise 
knowledge of Latin grammar, It is to be 
hoped that all secondary teachers of Latin 
will consider this impeachment of a type of 
book whose insidious popularity is, we fear, 
due partly to the fact that it materially 
lightens the teacher’s work. The so-called 
‘Inductive Method” is condemned for much 
the same defects as the Beginner’s Book, and 
it is pointed out that even thename is a mis- 
nomer, as the process is truly deductive. 
Professor Bennett's attitude towards the 
Roman pronunciation now in vogue is decid- 





edly pessimistic. His advice to teachers is 
to recognize and admire it in its perfection, 
but to adopt an easier pronunciation, which 
pupils will be more likely to use with con- 
sistency. We cannot agree with Professor 
Bennett that the “sober, conservative sense 
of . . . English educators has thus far 
resisted this unwise spirit of inno- 
vation."’ The old-fashioned ‘‘English’’ pro- 
nunciation of Latin is rapidly falling into 
disuse in England, both for schools and for 
universities. Professor Bennett's counsel of 
despair is much as though one should advise 
an Englishman to cultivate a “Stratford- 


atte-Bowe”’ accent for French because he 
can never hope to attain to the Parisian 
standard. 


We have not space to dwell on Professor 
Bennett’s interesting discussions of the 
Latin authors to be readinsecondary schools, 
the general conduct of the Latin work, and 
the teaching of Latin composition, though 
on all these points his remarks invite com- 
mendation for the most part, and here and 
there criticism. His discussion of Latin 
prosody, however (pp. 175-190), calls for spe- 
cial comment. In 1898-9 Professor Bennett, 
in the American Journal of Philology, de- 
veloped at length, and with much citation 
of ancient grammarians, his view that, in 
Latin poetry, ‘‘ictus’” is not stress; that Lat- 
in is, like French, a language of level stress; 
that Latin poetry must be read precisely like 
prose, i. €., without rhythmic stress. His po- 
sition was vigorously attacked, in the same 
journal, by Professor Hendrickson, who had 
the last word of a controversy now revived 
by Professor Bennett. The articles of both 
disputants in the Journal are an amusing il- 
lustration of the incapacity of the philologian 
to see his opponent’s point of view, combin- 
ed with a faculty of drawing quite opposite 
conclusions from the same evidence. The 
general consensus appears to be against 
Professor Bennett's theory; and he certainly 
has not, so far, explained how on his theory 
he would scan with rhythmic effect a set of 
Latin anapests in which the rhythm actual- 
ly depends on stressing the second (i. e., 
short) syllable of the dactyl. We dwell on 
this point because it seems unfortunate that 
a writer of Professor Bennett’s authority 
should urge secondary-school teachers to 
adopt an innovation, so important, that has 
not received the adherence of classical 
scholars. 

Professor Bristol's share of the book is 
less open to controversy. He does not make 
a systematic defence of Greek, though it 
would seem to be more necessary than in 
the case of Latin. His section contains 
many useful hints for the conduct of ele- 
mentary Greek work. Most teachers will 
agree with him that the Odyssey would be 
better than the Iliad for beginners in Ho- 
mer, and that almost any early dialogue of 
Plato is more suitable than the ‘Apology’ so 
generally read as an introduction to Plato's 
style and philosophy. Few, we believe, will 
commend his advice to the elementary stu- 
dent to read the New Testament with his 
Xenophon and Homer. The beginner’s no- 
tions of Greek syntax are confused by the 
comparison of Homer and Xenophon. He 
would gain nothing by being confronted, at 
this stage, with the eccentricities of post- 
classical Greek. 

The work as a whole should be in the 
hands of every secondary teacher, who will 
find much to applaud, much to ponder, and 





189 the 


article 


much to stimulate criticism. On p 
reference to Professor Bennett's 
should read p. 361 instead of 316. 


Selections from Dante's Divina Commedia, 
Chosen, Translated, and Annotated by 
Richard James Cross. Henry Holt & Co 


In his preface to this attractive little vol 
ume, Mr. Cross almost apologizes for under- 
taking, at this late day, ‘to make a contribu- 
tion, however small, to the enormous mass of 
and there was reason for 
the 
and more 


Dante literature”; 
his scruples. 
Comedy’ exist in abundance, 


Translations of Divine 
than 
twenty volumes of selections—chrestomathies 
for students, dictionaries of familiar quo- 


tations, calendars, and what not—-have been 


published in the last twenty years. But 
Mr. Cross’s book differs in plan and pur- 
pose from any of the others with which we 


have compared it, and the work has been 
executed by both translator and 
with a taste and skill which justify the un- 
dertaking. The are in 


and adhere very closely to the original. In 


publisher 


translations prose 
fact, Mr. Cross appears to agree substantial- 
ly with Professor Norton as to the 
effective way of interpreting Dante to Eng- 
lish readers; and, like Mr. Norton, while 
discarding all the adornments which a met- 
rical version might permit, and depending 
solely upon the interest 
Dante's thought, he 
succeeded in keeping much of the spirit of 
the poem. 

The book is intended for two classes of 
readers—for those who have no knowledge 
of Italian and would hardly have the pa- 
tience to read the whole poem in translation, 
and for those students of the original who 
may find in the volume “‘all, or nearly al! 
the descriptions, the similes, the profound 
reflections that have most vividly impressed 
them, and may be glad in small 
compass the great thoughts that have be- 
come familiar to them."’ The second of the 
author's purposes is, in our opinion, more 
likely to be successfully 
first, for Dante's best not so 
easily detached from their context as those 
of many other poets, and, when they are 
thus detached, it is doubly hard to make 
them clear in a translation. Considering the 
wealth of reflection in the ‘Divine Comedy,’ 
it is surprising that the poem does not con- 
tain more sententia, more lines and pas- 
sages which can stand alone and carry a 
clear general meaning. But, for various 
reasons, Dante's style in this respect is very 
different from Shakspere’s, and few of his 
lines (comparatively speaking) 
ciated in one’s memory from the places in 
which they occur. 
lections will therefore have, in spite of his 
judicious notes, very little meaning or inter- 
est for the general English reader. Students 
of the poet, on the other hand, will often be 
grateful for this volume of selections and 
will turn over its pages with delight. To 
say that they will occasionally miss their 
favorite passages (they will look in vain, for 
example, for the description of Leah and 
Rachel in the Earthly Paradise, or for the 
account of Dante's last glimpse of Beatrice 
in heaven, or for the hymn to the Virgin at 
the end of the ‘“Paradiso’’), is only to say 
that no two compilers would have chosen 
alike. Mr. Cross had at least a method in 
his selection, having taken chiefly, he says, 
passages ‘‘which appeared to breathe more 


most 


and import of 


has at the same time 


to have 


served than the 


passages are 


are disso- 


Some of Mr. Cross’s se- 
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of the modern than the medieval spirit, and 
for which, therefore, a satisfactory English 
equivalent might more readily be found.’’ 





Penclope’s Irish Experiences. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Boston: Houghton, 
Mitfllin & Co. 1901. Pp. vi, 327. 
Penelope and her friends here cross St. 

George’s Channel to Ireland, in search of 

adventures such as, already recounted con- 

cerning Eugland and Scotland, have delight- 
ed a large circle of readers. Whether it is 

that England presents a wider or was a 

fresher field, after perusal of the present 

volume we are still of the opinion that 

Mrs. Riggs’s experiences there were the 

richest. The narrative reads better than 

when appearing in serial form. We are not 
compelled to centre ourselves upon particu- 
lar chapters that may not please, but are 
left free to choose those which do. The 
love story intertwined to meet the gen- 
eral taste of readers of light literature is 
of the most airy character, though it does 

end to the strains of a bridal march in a 

cathedral, 

The book has its faults. The domestic 
arrangements at Mrs. Duddy’s Hotel and 
Knockarney House should have been hinted 
at, not described. Doubtless Mrs. Riggs met 
such in Ireland, though we never have. But, 
true or jmaginary, they might better have 
been left unparticularized, like many other 
mundane horrors. Occasionally, in gener- 
alization, our authoress treads on delicate 
ground, In so far as Irishmen, high or 
low, may appear different from the inhabi- 
tants of other countries, it is less in the 
blood than in the surroundings. And Alfred 
Austin is a singularly unsafe guide in Irish 
generalizations. Mrs. Riggs was never more 
mistaken than when fancying that ‘‘there is 
searcely a country on the map in which 
one could be more foolish without being 
found out.”’ There are, in truth, no keener 
sticklers for proprieties than the Irish 
peasantry, and the supreme foolishness of 
travellers who indulge in foolish pranks in 
Ireland is in supposing they are not seen 
through. 

Our author is singularly happy in the se- 
lection of snatches of Irish song and pas- 
sages from Irish legends woven into her 
narrative. Some of her touches are inimi- 
table, as in the scene at the railway sta- 
tion, where the porter solemnly announces: 
“This thrain never shtops! This thrain 
never shtops!’’—or in a village, ‘‘wan of the 
patest towns in the ring of Ireland, for it 
ye made a slip in the street of it, be the 
help of God ye were always sure to fall 
into a public house!"" Mrs. Riggs excels 
in descriptions of the natural beauties of 
the country: 

“In dazzling glory, in richness of color, 
there is nothing in Nature that we can 
compare with this [the gorse], loveliest and 
commonest of all wayside weeds. The gleam- 
ing wealth of the Klondyke would make but 
a poor show beside a single Irish hedge- 
row; one would think that Mother Earth had 
stored in her bosom all the sunniest gleams 
of bygone summers, and was now giving 


them back to the sun king from whom she 
borrowed them.” 


She has genuine appreciation of and feel- 
ing for the people: 


“All is silent, and the blue haze of the 
peat smoke curls up from the thatch. Lis- 
dara’s young people have mostly gone to 
the Big Country; and how, many tears have 
dropped on the path we are treading, as 





Peggy and Mary, Cormac and Miles, with 
a wooden box in the donkey-cart behind 
them, or perhaps with only a bundle hanging 
from a blackthorn stick, have come down 
the hill to seek their fortune. . . . They 
are used to poverty and hardship and hun- 
ger, and, although they are going quite 
penniless to a new country, sure it can be no 
worse than the old.” 


Penelope must have been in Ireland but 
a short year ago from the date at which 
we write. All appeared loyalty and enthu- 
siasm concerning the Queen. She has pass- 
ed from earth. The Irish question again 
stands out in some of its grimmest features. 
It is well we have writings in ‘‘lighter 
vein,’’ such as this, to enliven our thoughts 
concerning the ‘‘Dark Rosaleen.’”’ 





New York in Fiction. By Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


“How much Art has done for Nature,”’ ex- 
claimed an old lady on hearing a modern 
decorator gush over the ignored pussy- 
willow of her own youth. So might one say 
of Mr. Maurice’s ‘New York in _ Fiction,’ 
“How much story-writers have done for this 
city!” After reading the exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of its fiction and the exhaustive iden- 
tifications of sites and buildings and cafés 
and dwellings with those mentioned in the 
works of the New York school, from Hop- 
kinson Smith to E. W. Townsend (with ref- 
erences to a few ancients like Cooper and 
Irving), one almost feels that these gentle- 
ment invented New York, so vital it appears 
to determine in what house on Washington 
Square Crawford’s Lauderdales lived, and 
where Chimmie Fadden abode after becom- 
ing footman to “His Whiskers.” The writer 
has a message and a prophecy, to the effect 
that the coming great American novel ought 
to be and will be a novel of politics, and 
sighs for the writer who will draw fulness of 
inspiration from the boarding-house. Mean- 
time, his principal office is that of guide, 
and, we fancy, a trustworthy one. He and 
his pretty volume, with its many attractive 
photographs, take us equally through New 
York and through its modern literature. It 
will doubtless inspire its readers to explora- 
tory prowls, their Brander Matthews and 
Richard Harding Davis in hand like so many 
red Baedekers, while they insert mental tab- 
lets in the walls of the flat-house where 
Neuman murdered his betrothed, and upon 
the path where took place the runaway de- 
scribed in ‘The Honourable Peter Stirling.’ 
And this will be as it should, since Mr. 
Maurice says that if his book “provokes one 
reader to a closer acquaintance with the 
rear tenements of New York, it will not 
have lived in vain.”’ 
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Striking 
New Novels 


Marnan’s Daughter of the 
Veldt. 


35° PP-, 


A powerful tale of the Transvaal, before the 
War. The author makes the Veldt itself share 
the honors with its daughter, and shows how 
it instills much of its own wildness into those 
who dwell upon it. 


Oxenham’s Our Lady of 


Deliverance 


12mo, $1.50. 





12mo, $1.50. 








334 PP-» 


The ‘* Lady ” of the title is the sister of an 
unjustly persecuted French army officer. An 
Englishman arrives on the scene, and, after 
much clever manceuvring and many risks, 
proves the deus ex machina, 


Henry Holt & Co. 


29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK, 


MY LADY 
OF ORANGE 


A Romance of the Netherlands 
in the Days of Alva. 


By H. C. BAILEY. 


With 8 Ilustrations by 


G. P. JACOMB-HOOD. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25, 


LONGMANS, GREEN @C 0. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Bomarhotie valuesin fine solo instruments from 
$50 to $10,000, aaeees aad finest collection in 
the oa Send for new catalogue containing 
Biographies; fac-simile labels; &c. Easy terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 16 Adams St., Colenge. | 





























JREMING TON 


Standard Typewriter 


827 SROADWA Y, NEW YORK 


For all those who visit Paria thia year, and for ali those 
who can only read about it. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 


Written by W. C. MORROW, from notes by EDOUARD 
ib ho Illustrated with one hundred and six pen 
drawings egy Cucuel, Cloth, gilt top, orna- 

mental A ing, $3.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 
NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 


plied to out-of-town residents. uestions an- 
swered, Orders es 5 | filled. Liberal discounts. 
I. Bay igs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 
New York City. 


W JANTED.—A COPY OF THE ME. 
e yi (Diary) of John Quincy Adams. 12 
vols., = ee ott & Co. Address 
"ORTLAND ACADEMY, Portiand, Oregon. 





A CHARMING BOOK OF TRAVEL, 


The Story of a 
European Tour 


JULIA CLARK HALLAM. 
Profusely illustrated. Second, revised and 
enlarged edition. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 

“A most suitable companion to Baedeker.” 


“7 have found it not an easy book to lay down 
unfinished." 





Malled, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


PERKINS BROS. @ CO., 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Maine Coast. 


FOR SALE—At a bargain, on Penobscot Bay, a 
beautiful tract of nearly 140 acres of land with a 
mile and a half of shore front bordering on two 
harbors. The tract includes two fine headlands, 
rocky shores, beaches, and heavy growth of 
timber; has southerly and westerly exposure, 
and is within a mile of steamboat wharf, with 
daily boats for Boston and the East. The prop- 
erty must be sold to settle a joint account. The 
price of $4,850 will be accepted if it is bought 
before June 15th next. 

J. MURRAY HOWE, Administrator, 
28 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY. 


By the Rev. H, B. GrorGe, M.A. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.10. 


Sent postpatd on receipt of price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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ips of books at re- 


sortment of catalogues and spe fal 8 
duced prices sent for L0-cent stamp. 
F. B. GRANT, Books. 

23 W.42p8 NEW YORK. 
(ention thin aan ement and rec eive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 30th Sts., New York. 
Importera of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon asi issued. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers tn Old and Rare Books, 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published pectedieaiiy. 
Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings. RarePrints 
and AD NEW] etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
EW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 
1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





HAVE YOV MET 
Monsieur 


Beaucaire? 
A Great Book. $1.25. 











** Manders,’’ by Elwyn Barron. 
Published by L. C. PAGE & CO. 
_ Boston, ans. 


Furnished House and Paar 


to let in West ‘yoy Mess, haif mile from Buz- 
zard’s Bay beach; 7 and 12 rooms, $175 end $150 for 
season. Address J.H DILI INGHAM, 140 N. Sixteenth 
Street, Philade iphia. 
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Monopolies 
Pastand Present 


JAMES EDWARD LE ROSSIGN DL, Pa.D 


Professor of Economics in the 
Denver. 


University of 
Special Lecturer in Economics 
in MeGili University. 


12mo, $1.25 


For the use of busy men who may 
wish to find in a single brief work a 
digest of a mass of information only to 
be obtained in a pnumber of special 
treatises. 

Contents—-The Nature of Monopoly 
—Monopolies in Ancient and Mediwval] 
Times—Gilds as Monopolies—Exclu- 
sive Trading Companies—Patents and 


Copyrights Municipal Monopolies — 
Railways as Monopolies Capitalistic 
Monopolies. 


“With all that bas been written on the sub- 
ject of monopolies, it seems to have remain 
ed for Prof. Le Rossigaol to write a popular 
book on the subject... . His volume is 
not only immensely instructive, but deeply 
interesting. Such a work is of great 
value at the present time. and fortunately 
it is written in a style that everybody can 
understand and enjoy."'— Boston Transcript. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
Camnsana West Broadway, New York et 














TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


HEROD 


A Tragedy in Three Acts. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 


Author of “ 
Crown 8vo. 





Paola and Francesca.” 

Cloth. Price, $1.g0. 
Lonpos Times: “Here ia a notable work of 

dramatic Imagination; dealing greatly with great 

passions ; multi-colored and exquiattely musical.” 

POEMS. By Sete .] ae $1.50. 

PAOLA and PRANCESCA A Phillips. $1.25. 

MARPESSA. By Stephea Phillips. 50 cents. Lea- 

ther, 75 cents. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















LORDS OF THE NORTH 


* Better than ‘Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
Toronto Globe.” 


“ Better than ‘Janice Meredith’ or ‘ Richard 
Carvel.’” Christian Nation 


* Better than Gilbert Parker or Ralph Connor.” 
— Toronto Star. 








Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and Scott's 
Novels. Thin paper. Large type, ¢asy to read. Size 
4% by 644 inches and only ‘¢ Ine h thick. Bound ina 
closh, $!.00 each, Sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Prospectus free on request. 
Thos, NELSON & BONB, 


37 East iSth St., New ¥ rk 
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IOGRAPHIES 
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A Dream of Empire 


or, The House of Blennerhassett 
By Witu1am Henry VENABLE, LL.D., author of ‘‘A History 


-of the United States,” etc. 


The reader follows Aaron Burr on his trip down the Objo River, in the course of which he 
seeks out Harman Blennerhassett, and enlists him in his political enterprise of founding an 
Chester Arlington, a companion of Burr on his Southern trip, 
falls deeply in love with Evaleen Hale, Mrs, Blennerhassett's 
case of true love for a long time follows the traditional course, An abduction and a timely 
rescue by Arlington, however, go far towards setting matters straight. 
prove of the utmost interest both for the novel reader and the historian. 


The Life of the Bee 


By M. MAETERLINCK, author of ‘‘ Wisdom and Destiny.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.40 net. 


This book deals with the life of the bee, treated in Maeterlinck’s own pecullar vein. 
by no means technical; passages of the highest lyrical beauty abound, while reflections, analo- 
gies, and poetical digressions are not wanting. 
It must be regarded as a work of the most fascinating description, 


The Crow’s Nest 


By Mrs. Everarp CorTss (Sara Jeanette Duncan), author of ‘‘An 
etc. 


empire in the Southwest. 


lated by Alfred Sutro. 


works. 


American Girl in London,” 


This is a novel of manners. 


pious little paradise." 


The locality is a mountain top of the Himalayas, Simla, the 
summer headquarters of the Government of India. With many a quatet and fanciful conceit, 
Mrs. Cotes sets forth most convincingly the charm of what she calls 
All lovers of out-door life—of nature, of birds, of flowers (and their 
name is legion)—will be greatly interested, as well as amused, in this charming book. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


most intimate friend, but thig 


The volume should 


Trans- 


It is 


It will appeal to all who value Maeterlinck’s 


12mo, cloth, $1. 25. 


“this irresponsible im- 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


Publisher. 
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The . 


Berkeley 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 
BOSTON. 
Particularly adapted to Transient Guests 


American or European Pian. 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 











0 you WANT "SOME ESPE. 


_/  Clally choice editions of Standard Authors? Get 
our Catalogue. DANA EST 


ES & CO., Boston. 





Laces. 


Lace Rufflings, Ruchings, Neckwear. 


Ostrich Feather Boas. 


Batiste and Lace Fronts, Tucked Collars, Stocks. 
Grass Linen and Lace Robes 
Irish Crochet Laces. 


Coaching Parasols. 
LISLE THREAD and KID GLOVES, 


— Ks 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 








Embroidered and 


Lace Bed Spreads 


At «The Linen Store.’’ 


In the range of Fancy Bed 
Coverings those made of plain 
heavy Irish Linen and embroi- 
dered by hand continue to be 
most popular, chiefly because 
they are exceedingly effective 
and at the same time very ser- 
viceable. Our range of patterns 
in these is large. 

For single beds at $12.50 to $50 each. 
For double beds at $14.50 to $85 each. 

Very pretty and dressy White 
Organdie spreads, with deep 
ruffle and decoration of Re- 
naissance lace are shown. 


For single beds at $17.50 to $22.50. 
For double beds at $22.50 to $35 each. 
Spreads of heavy quality 
Brussels Net elaborately trim- 
med with lace, very rich and 
elegant in style; range in price 
For single beds from $22.50 to $35. 
For double beds from $35 to $100. 
Our entire range of white 
and colored Bed Spreads and 
Bed Coverings of all kinds is 
most complete. 
Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d St., New York. 


LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, College, and -_ 
Libraries with all current Books promptly and cheap! 
It is our specialty, We deal in nothing but books. 
Monthly Bulletin of all the Spry new, notewor. 
thy, and popular books mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 


by L. C.Boname,as8 S.16th St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
A carefully graded series for be ales pipees, 
combining thorough study of the acaonge we 
tice in conversation, Fart J. (60 cts.) and Part wa (90 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject roe adapted to the minds of young’pupils. Purt 
IIT. ($1.00, irregular verbs. idioms, syntax and exer- 
clue) ‘nee re ay Ee for admission to college. 
nunciation (35 cts.) ip a 
pba as com nprehenelve ts treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools an d colleges. 


























de SALE—A PPLETON'S ANNUAL 
clopmdia complete, 1861-99. Cloth, ee 


condition, "rice $75.00. L. H&ILPRIN, summit, 








E AUTOGRAPH )  pongetand Eine, 
1125 pee ke New York. 
BEND FOR CE LISTS. 
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